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Fireplaces vs. Desks 
An Editorial | 


NE of the most useful organizations which 

have grown up in the educational field in the 

past generation is the Parent-Teacher Asso- 

ciation. It has brought many a father and 
mother to know at first-hand what kind of a world 
their boys and girls live in for seven hours a day. It 
has helped teachers to see that family, social, and per- 
sonal backgrounds are a very definite part of the stu- 
dent’s picture. And it has given both of them together 
a keener sense that the public schools are the creation 
and the servant, as well as the social center and the 
intellectual leaven, of the community. 

Now we don’t want to be understood as giving any 
aid and comfort to that all too prevalent American 
habit of “Let’s-get-together-and-organize-something !” 
But if it could be done 
without officers, dues, or by-laws, it strikes us that a 
“Pupil-Teacher Association” (or something like the 
that stands for) 
would meet a real need 


There are joiners enough. 


idea 


in our schools. 
defini- 


tion, are supposed to be 


Schools, by 


places where teachers 
meet 
the 


transfer from one to the 


and students 


across a desk for 
other of certain infor- 
mation, attitudes, skills, 
and ways of doing 
things. All a college 
needs, according to the 
classic metaphor, is 
“Mark Hopkins 


of our greatest Ameri- 


(one 


can educators) on one 

end of a log, and a student on the other.” This was a 
great idea in its day, and we can never have too many 
genuine teachers. But the idea is becoming a trifle shop- 
worn. The modern teacher is not so much the fountain- 
head of wisdom, pouring down the law from on high 
into a multitude of little pitchers clustered about his 
feet, as he is the friend, companion, and co-worker of 
a group of people who are younger, to be sure, and 
less experienced, but who are, potentially at least, his 
equals in a democratic society. _Many students who 
once thought of teachers as taskmasters are learning 
that they are human beings first of all. 


Every student has a right to expect his teachers to 
remember, always, that he is himself a person with 
problems, aspirations, a privacy that should not be 
He has a 


life from which he comes in the morning and to which 


invaded, and a human dignity of his own. 


he returns in the afternoon just as full of joys and 
sorrows and worries as is that of the teacher. His 
I.Q. may be below 100, but his P.Q. (personality 
quotient) is just as important to him as a banker’s or 
a dowager’s. The student has a right, too, to expect 
from his teachers, impartiality, willingness to help 
him discover his talents and his interests, patience in 
explaining the hard spots that seem so obvious once 
we have learned them, intellectual honesty in the pres- 
entation of subject matter and in answering sincere 


questions. The teacher who occasionally says “I 


, 


don’t know” is a better teacher than he who evades 
betraying his own ignorance by changing the subject 
" or feigning to misunder- 

stand the point. 
A “Pupil - Teacher 
Association” would be 
first of all, not a learned 
society, but a club of 


When 


students 


intimate friends. 
interested 
crowd around teacher’s 
desk after the class pe- 
riod to continue the dis- 
cussion, it is a sign that 
good times between 
them ought not to be 
the 


Teachers should 


confined to school 
walls. 
always’ be welcome in 

their pupils’ homes, and 
should be glad to have students come to their own for 
an occasional evening. This sort of informal social 
exchange is commoner in certain colleges than it is in 
It is natural that teachers should be 
reluctant to give up too much of their personal lives to 
But if there is a 
real bond of interest, some of the happiest parties are 


high schools. 
rubbing against immature minds. 


those where a small group of alert boys and girls get 
together around a friendly teacher’s fireplace, for 
a give-and-take of ideas, in an atmosphere free from 
constraint. Out group 
“education” than from a week of recitations. 


of such a may come more 





A Story by 


WAS standing in line in the main 

Post Office, checking in with the 

6:15 p.m, shift, and had my badge 

in my hand all ready to show to 
the clerk at the detail-desk when I 
felt someone looking at me, so I 
turned my head. 

The long line of men behind me 
curled around the trucks loaded high 
with: second-class matter which stood 
waiting until the -first-class mail 
should be worked off. Far down the 
immense room I could see the fellows 
on the other shifts sorting the mail 
like fury, their arms working as 
smoothly as machinery. The hard 
rattle of the canceling’ machines 
steadied into a drone like machine- 

- gun fire. I kept looking back toward 
the row of time-clocks, along the file 
of the two hundred men in my shift, 
and pretty soon I spotted O’Donnell, 
the supervisor. The man ahead of 
me, a Filipino student studying den- 
tistry during the day, had been telling 
me a funny story, and I had been 
smiling, but as soon as I spotted 
O’Donnell I straightened out my 
face and started frowning seriously. 

I was almost to the detail-desk— 
we were crawling forward very slowly 
—when O'Donnell barked behind me: 
“437.” That was my badge number. 
I stepped out of line quietly and 
walked over to the big parcel-post 
conveyor belt where the supervisor 
stood waiting for me. 

O'Donnell is an ex-marine. He 
stands about six-feet-two in his socks 
and in his youth he must have been 
magnificently built, but now he has a 
belly and his cheeks sag a little, 
though he is not more than thirty-six 
or so. On the floor of the Post Office, 
where over a thousand clerks sort mail 
all night long, he is considered a 
hard-boiled overseer, but I had his 
number right away. I had his number 
because one day when I was sitting in 
the canteen trying to gargle the hot 
coffee that they serve you in pint milk 
bottles, O’Donnell passed my chair 
and saw the title page of a book I 
was reading, A Short History of Ire- 
land, and he stopped to talk to me. 
He asked me a few questions about 
names and dates, and when he found 
out that I knew who Parnell was his 
face beamed and his cheeks grew a 
trifle pink. So I had his number right 
away, and I knew his sternness was 
just a front. 

After that he used to stop me once 
in a while, and we talked together, 
and pretty soon, whenever I would 
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check in at the detail-desk, I’d notice 
that the clerk on duty would look up 
quickly when I gave my number and 
then would give me a soft detail. I 
rarely was told off to load trucks, and 
I was detailed down on the tunnel 
platform only once, to receive heavy 
catalogue matter from the big mail- 
order houses. 

But now, as O'Donnell barked out 
my number, he stood there looking as 
tough as nails. He never called me 
by name; all of us were merely num- 
bers: the mail-cases were numbered, 
the canceling machines were num- 
bered, the foot-and-a-half space in 
front of the huge sorting tables where 
the men stood working was numbered, 
and when a clerk reported for duty he 
barked out his number and the detail- 
desk clerk would bark another number 
back. You got used to it after a 
while. 

“Well, 437,” said O’Donnell, as the 
line went slowly past us, “how would 
you like to be detailed to the cashier's 
office for a few months, selling post- 
age stamps in the rotunda?” 

I saw his cheeks were starting to 
get pink, so I took it easy, “How 
much more would I have to be bonded 
for?” I asked. All mail-clerks on the 
floor carried $1000 bonds. 

“Oh, that'll be taken care of,” he 
answered, and because he knew the 
fellows on my shift were looking at 
his pink face, ‘he started scowling hard 
and barked out to me that I was to 
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The Feud in the Rotunda 


ALBERT HALPER 


SCHOLASTIC 


They rushed up to our cages and 
demanded stamps of us. 


report to the cashier’s office at noon 
tomorrow for instructions. 

Well, that’s how I started selling 
stamps, which is about the softest job 
in. the whole Post Office—no heavy 
sacks to lift, no mail to sort, and no 
foul dust to breathe for an eight-hour 
stretch while you spit black phlegm 
at the tin spittoons until your throat 
begins to feel like a worn-out fog- 
horn. So O’Donnell is not such a bad 
sport after all. He has really nothing 
to do with this story, but I just wanted 
to show what kind of a guy he really 
is, so that if any of my old buddies on 
the night shift should read this they 
will stop swearing under their breath 
every time O’Donnell passes their 
mail-cases. 

The next morning I reported to the 
cashier's office and was given $2000 
worth of stamps and a square tin 
box with a lock on it to keep the sheets 
of stamps in. I was given the combina- 
tion of the big safe where we placed 
our boxes at night and was told to 
take my time while waiting on the 
public, because if I made any errors 
and short-changed myself the differ- 
ence would come out of my pay- 
check. But if, by any accident, | 
short-changed the public, the auditors 
who came around every month would 
take the money and give it to the 
government. 

I listened to every word. Then I 
was taken to the rotunda, which is on 
the main floor, and there I was intro- 
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duced to the other stamp-clerks. The 


man who led me around was the as- 
sistant cashier, Mr. Johnson, a short, 
heavy man with washed-out eyes and 
a deep, tired voice. He brought me 
into the rears of the ten cages and in- 
troduced me as the young man who 
would fill in while the vacations were 
given out. 

The stamp-clerks shook hands with 
me, looked me over when they thought 
I wasn’t watching, and said if they 
could be of any assistance why I 
should call on them. Mr. Johnson 
was still standing around and they 
spoke loud enough for him_to hear. I 
thanked them and in this fashion made 
the round of the cages. 

Later on a clerk named Titherton, 
who was the senior stamp-seller of the 
rotunda, came into my cage and told 
me how to lay out my sheets on the 
big marble slab, how to add up 
quickly, and how to tear the stamps 
out neatly. He also instructed me al- 
ways to flip the stamps forward to- 
ward the trade with the mucilage face 
up, because a lot of cranks came in 
who were germ-sensitive and would 
not lick the stamps if the glue touched 
the marble slab. Titherton, old and 
stooped, wore hard white collars three 


‘inches high, had a big Adam’s apple, 


and when he craned his neck he looked 
somewhat like a turkey gobbler. He 
was a trifle hard of hearing but never 
admitted it. 

I changed my cage every fifteen 
days, every time a fellow came back 
from his vacation and another left. 
On some shifts I started early in the 
morning; on others I reported in the 
afternoon and was on duty until mid- 
night. 

At the end of the second week the 
clerks, all older men, began to un- 
freeze a little, and once in a while 
one of them would come into my cage 
and chat a bit. I was the kid of the 
force—I was twenty-three at the time 
—and was still a substitute clerk to 
boot, so they had nothing to fear from 
me; at the end of the vacation period 
I would go back to the mailing divi- 
sion and they would be undisturbed 
until next year, when another young 
clerk would be detailed for the fill-in 
job. But, like all men who hold down 
petty jobs in the government service, 
they were suspicious of me at first and 
it was only after a few weeks that 
they unbent a little. 

One fellow, however, grew chummy 
right away—Frank Wortfield, the fat 
little clerk in the first cage. He was 
the junior stamp-seller of the force, 
with only six years of service to his 
credit, and was not liked so very much 
by the others because he had a sense 
of humor and had a rather hearty 
laugh. He was quite a kidder, and 
after a while I noticed that his trade 
was composed mostly of young ste- 
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nographers who came regularly to his 
cage for their stamps. He was a mar- 
ried man, and his wife, a thin little 
woman, sometimes used to come down 
in the afternoon and slip him a piece 
of cake under the wicket. Also, about 
once a week, a tall, stoutish woman of 
thirty or so would walk through the 
lobby near Frank’s quitting time, and 
flash him a smile all the way across 
the floor, and then he'd close up in a 
hurry and meet her at the entrance. 
He told me, when I got to know him 
better, that she always had her Cadil- 
lac waiting around the corner. Later 
on I found out she really had a Ford. 

The days went by. Toward the 
first of June the hot weather rolled in 
and we sat slackly on our stools in 
our little stuffy cages hoping for a 
breeze to blow in through the opened 
doors of the entrances. One electric 
fan was going, but the power wasn’t 
strong enough to send wind through 
all the cages, and those who were far- 
thest away got the drone of the blades 
but felt no rush of air against their 
faces. As Titherton was the senior 
clerk, it was only natural that the fan 
should be placed in back of his cage. 
Frank Wortfield drew up a protest 
and went around from cage to cage 
for signatures, but all Titherton did 
was to swallow a few times when he 
glanced at the sheet, his Adam’s apple 
ducking in and out behind his collar. 

Well, things were coasting along 
pretty easy for me and I was glad I 
was out of the mailing division, even 
for a short while. I had my name 
printed on a metal strip which hung 
outside on the lowest bar of my cage, 
like a bank-teller. It made me feel 
proud, because for over ten months I 
had just been a number on the mailing 
floor. I tell you all this just to show 
you how the job gets you after a time 
at the big Central Post Office. Noth- 
ing important ever happens to a clerk 
in the service, so consequently little 
things grow quickly into huge propor- 
tions. 

Take, for instance, the case of Fog- 
gerill, the sleepiest guard in the lobby, 
who stands all day long with his flat 
feet splayed out on the floor, looking 
mournfully into space like an old dog 
gazing at a soup-bone. One day Fog- 
gerill’s watch was six minutes slow, 
and he went out to lunch off-schedule, 
so that the porter, who goes out to his 
lunch by watching Foggerill, went out 
to his lunch late, and when the chief 
porter came by on a tour of inspec- 
tion later on he found no porter on 
duty and raised hell about it. This 
was a big event in the rotunda. 

Or take, for instance, the time old 
Hugh Munson, the clerk in Cage 4, 
was closing up for the day and turned 
away a last customer, who happened 
to be a Federal judge with chambers 
on the sixth floor. Of course, the 
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what he’s writing about and 
writes what he knows about, was born 
in Chicago (1904). After graduating 
from high school he worked steadily 
for seven years as order-picker in a 
mail-order house, factory hand, office 
worker, salesman, jewelry clerk, ad- 
vance agent for a tobacco company, 
and shipping clerk in an electrotype 
foundry. He tried in his spare time 
to become a song writer, and finally 
got a job on the night shift at the 
Chicago central post office sorting 
maiP and slinging mail-sacks. In 1928 
he left the post office job and has 
spent most of the last seven years 
writing about his experiences in the 
former seven. 

To date he has published two 
novels, Union Square (which was a 
Literary Guild selection in 1933), 
and The Foundry. About thirty of 
his short stories, among them “The 
Feud in the Rotunda” have been col- 
lected in a volume under the title On 
the Shore. (These stories had for- 
merly appeared in the Dial, Harper's, 
American Mercury, and like maga- 
zines.) Mr. Halper is now in Europe 
on a Guggenheim fellowship. 








judge went to another window for his 
stamps and didn’t raise a holler, but 
as soon as Frank Wortfield whispered 
through the wire screen between the 
cages that the gent just turned away 
was none other than Judge’ B " 
why old Munson nearly dropped his 
tin box of stamps and stood there 
shaking like a leaf. 

Titherton, who, as senior stamp- 
seller, has some kind of vague author- 
ity over the boys, slammed his window 
down and came over, his Adam's 
apple working, and stood there star- 
ing pop-eyed at Munson, then went 
back into his cage and opened up his 
window for business again. Munson 

(Continued on next page) 





was nervous for three days afterward, 
then he told us he was regaining his appe- 
tite. I tell all this just to show you how 
things are here in the rotunda. These 
things are not so minor as they seem. 

But on June 17 at 2:18 p.m., an event 
occurred which was of real major propor- 
tions. On that day I had the No. 2 cage, 
right next to Wortfield, so I remember 
clearly what time it was. Frank was in 
the middle of a big lazy yawn when I 
asked him for the time, and when he fin- 
ished yawning he looked at his wrist-watch 
and said: “Two eighteen, sir.” That’s the 
way Frank talks sometimes. “Two eight- 
een, sir,” he said. 

Then we heard a whir of wheels and 
when we looked up we saw two men roll- 
ing something through the lobby and it 
looked like they were heading toward us. 
They were. They rolled the thing into 
place and glanced around. The lobby 
was empty and three windows were shut 
down with NEXT WINDOW PLEASE 
signs up; three clerks were taking a little 
catnap, as it were. 

Wortfield and I stared at the two men. 
The thing they had rolled up was a squat 
object with a black rubber hood, and when 
Frank asked what it was one of the men 
took the hood off and we saw something 
that looked like one of those meal-ticket 
machines that stand at the doors of large 
cafeterias and go ping every time ae cus- 
tomer takes a meal check from it. 

Frank and I stared and stared at it. 
Finally one of the men attached a thick 
black cord to a light socket, shoved the 
thing snugly against the wall, and then 
both fellows walked away. Frank and I 
pulled our windows down, stuck up our 
NEXT WINDOW PLEASE signs, and 
went out into the lobby by the side door. 
When we stood in front of the thing and 
looked at it, we saw what it was. 

It was an automatic stamp-selling ma- 
chine operated by electric current. 

Frank stared at me. He swallowed 
hard. “What’s the matter?” he finally 
said. “Can't we handle the public here? 
Aren't there enough clerks on duty to take 
care of the trade? ‘What did they order 
this thing for?” 

We touched it and looked at it and ran 
our hands along the top of it. It was a 
strong, compact-looking affair with a se- 
ries of little levers. Three small lights 
inside could be seen through a glass panel. 
It must have cost a lot of money. It had 
a slot big enough for large coins and a 
mechanical self-changer inside that never 
made mistakes. 

The next day, when the mechanic from 
the stamp-machine company came into the 
lobby, every clerk had his eyes focused on 
the machine. Frank, who has the No. 1 
cage, started talking to the fellow and 
found out a lot of things about the new 
automatic stamp-seller. Later on Mr. 
Johnson, the assistant cashier, came out 
into the lobby, and the mechanic ex- 
plained the workings of the machine. He 
opened up the top and showed Mr. John- 
son how to insert the fat rolls of stamps, 
how to set the feeder-line, and how much 
change should be in the mechanical self- 
changer—so many nickels, so many dimes, 
so many pennies. 

Every clerk could hear the mechanic, 
who had a loud voice and talked as if 
he knew his business. While he was tell- 
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ing Mr. Johnson all about it, a, few people 
came up and wanted to get their stamps 
from the machine, but Mr. Johnson told 
them politely that stamps would be in the 
machine tomorrow. Then the people came 
over to the cages and, as they ordered the 
stamps, one or two of them said to me: 
“Well, young man, it looks as if that ma- 
chine will get your job, ha, ha,” and he 
walked off cheerfully. 

Old Titherton’s Adam’s apple was bob- 
bing up and down like a cork on the 
water; he took off his black sateen sleeve 
guards, then put them on again, and his 
face contracted strangely, as if he had a 
spoonful of hot beans in his mouth. 

The mechanic was still talking away. 
Mr. Johnson nodded slowly many times, 
and his heavy face grew thoughtful as the 
fellow unscrewed the top and explained 
the working of the parts. Finally, Mr. 
Johnson turned toward the cages, ran his 
glance up and down, and then called to 
Wortfield. Frank slammed his window 
down and went out into the lobby. 

“Are you mechanically inclined?” asked 
Mr. Johnson. 

Frank Wortfield is no fool. “Yes, sir,” 
he said right away. “I took courses in 
engineering in night-school last year.” 

“All right. The mechanic here will tell 
you how to put the rolls of stamps in and 
how the machine works. After this, it’ll 
be your job to run it when you’re not busy 
in the cage.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Frank Wortfield, but 
when he says yes sir to Mr. Johnson it is 
a different kind of yes sir he says than 
when he speaks to the boys. 

So that’s how Frank became the most 
important figure in the rotunda, even if 
he was only the junior stamp-seller, and 
this rankled old Titherton from the start. 
If Frank’s cage was busy or not, he’d take 
time out and fuss around the machine, 
unscrew the top, look down into it, and 
see that things were going all right. He 
would even answer pleasantly all questions 
asked by the curious public. 

“Yes,” he would say, “these machines 
are wonderful things, no errors, always 
correct. The machine age is here. No 
stopping its onward march!” 

Even if some of the cages were not busy, 
people would wait in line to work the 
machine. They would stand there expec- 
tantly, would insert a coin,-and listen to 
the musical ping as the machine registered 
the insertion. If a nickel were dropped 
in, the green light would show; if a dime 
was inserted, the red light would light up; 
and if you gave the machine a quarter, 
the white bulb would glow brightly. By 
working the levers according to the 
printed instructions you told the mechan- 
ism inside how many stamps you wanted. 
You heard a whir inside, followed by a 
few clicking noises; then your change 
would tinkle down into the smooth little 
cup for you to scoop the coins out. Cus- 
tomers were always opening their mouths 
in wonderment. In the machine was a de- 
vice, too, which rejected counterfeit coins, 
and if we heard a dull clacking noise in 
the cup and saw a person hurriedly walk- 
ing off, we knew that person had inserted 
a lead telephone slug into the slot and 
had got it back right away. 

For the first week or so the clerks, with 
the exception of Wortfield, were stunned. 
They sat there in their cages looking to- 
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ward the stamp-machine, but did not 
speak about it. The event had bowled 
them over. All of them felt or all of them 
knew, that in the long fight between men 
and machines the machines never retreated 
from the terrain beaten. Stunned, they 
wondered how many men would lose their 
jobs and would be sent back to the hell of 
the mailing division upstairs, which was 
now a huge sweat-box in the summer, with 
the clerks there working with shirts 
peeled off, their underwear sticking. to 
their backs. 

But the thing that infuriated the clerks 
most was the reaction of the public. 
Sometimes there was a line of eight or 
nine people waiting to buy stamps at the 
machine while all ten cages were not doing 
a penny’s worth of business. Old Tithe r- 
ton almost broke down and sobbed. I 
could see the tip of his long bony nose 
twitch, and afterwards he’d blow it very 
loudly. And when a few impatient cus- 
tomers did give us some business, some of 
them were bound to say, cheerfully: “Well, 
that’s the way things go. I suppose the 
government will now be shutting up your 
cages pretty soon.” 

Of course, it was obvious that decapit«- 
tion among the clerks would not be on a 
wholesale basis. In the first place, the 
machine could not take care of large or 
complicated orders, and during the rush 
hours, when office boys and stenographers 
came to get whole sheets of stamps, it was 
forgotten. It was good 6nly for small 
sales and handled only one-and-two-cent 
stamps. 

“But, if they can make machines for 
one- and two-centers, they can make them 
for all denominations,” Frank told the 
public, and opened up the top to see that 
all was going smoothly inside. 

After two weeks of the machine the 
other clerks cut Frank cold. It was a 
boycott. If any of them had something 
to say to Frank, he would address himse!f 
to me, and I would relay the message to 
Frank. Frank rubbed his palms in glee; 
there would always have to be at least one 
man in the rotunda to take care of the 
machine, to insert the rolls of stamps, 
and he was the only one who knew the 
mechanism of it. 

A few times Mr. Johnson came out into 
the lobby to see how things were going, 
and stared thoughtfully at the machine; 
he was a man who had come up from the 
ranks and was now a little bewildered by 
this radical change. He stood around a 
while looking at the idle cages, then went 
back into his office. 

By the first of July the clerks hated the 
sight of Wortfield. They hated his cheer- 
fulness, his readiness to explain the ma- 
chine to the public; and they almost 
gnashed their teeth every time he shut 
down his cage’ and went out into the ro- 
tunda to.see how the stamp-seller was 
getting along. The hate for him grew bit- 
ter and spiteful and, in its way, was 4 
terrible force. Most of the clerks were 
mild old geezers, but now all of them 
began to look grim and sour around the 
mouth. Even when Frank was not around, 
they looked pettish, and after a while it 
was evident that the machine was the real 
object of their hate. They still had no use 
for Frank, but most of their bitterness 
was transferred to the machine. 

(Concluded on page 12) 
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Plot Devices That Persist 


What Makes a Story Move 
By A. BESS CLARK 


N an age which specializes in the 
machine and its ways we are all 
interested in how things work 
and what makes them work. Con- 

struction games fill the toy shops, and 
things wound up whiz and whir 
through the toy departments. 

One of the most diverting details in 
Babes in Toyland, Victor Herbert’s 
musical comedy of a generation ago 
recently adapted to a film comedy for 
Laurel and Hardy, is the mechanical 
soldiers who help the clown toymak- 
ers to rescue Bo Peep and Tom Tom 
from the villain and the creatures of 
Bogey Land. All the toymakers do is 
press the button in the back of each 
mechanical soldier, whereupon they 
goosestep into gratifying activity. Yes, 
for. a long time the Wonderful Me- 
chanical Invention has been used by 
story writers as a device to make the 
plot of a story move. 

Jules Verne used it with his cigar- 
shaped, sub-sea craft in Twenty 
Thousand Leagues Under the Sea and 
in his mechanical rocket that carried 
men to other planets. Edgar Allan 
Poe used the Wonderful Mechanical 
Invention of a balloon in which Hans 
Pfall sailed the upper air and again, 
quite differently, in the diabolical pit 
and pendulum in the story of that 
name. Recently the Czech writer, 
Karel Capek, has used the most mod- 
ern mechanical invention in his play 
R.U.R., wherein thousands of robots 
finally all but exterminate 
man. 

The blueprint or plot of a 
story depends upon certain 
structural features just as 
real as rafters and roof pitch 
and joists in a house. In fact. 
certain elements, which | 
shall call “plot devices,” cre- 
ate complication and insure f 
plot development or move- 
ment. In the stories just 
mentioned the complicating 
factor was that well-known 
plot device, the Wonderful . 
Mechanical Invention. .% 

The odd things about plot 
devices is that they are evi- 
dently indispensable to story 








From an illustration in The 
First Men in the Moon by H. G. 
Wells. The voyagers are climb- 
ing into the “Sphere,” a “Won- 
derful Mechanical Invention,” 
which is to take them to the moon. 


tellers, for they are life itself. Let 
us take an everyday life situation in 
an everyday American home and ob- 
serve some plot device or other pop 
up almost at once. 

Let us suppose you are an older 
brother looking for your catcher’s 
mitt. You have searched everywhere 
downstairs and finally have gone to 
your room. As you enter the door 
to your room, you pause, and your 
lips compress into a straight line. 
There on the floor is a welter of your 
beloved possessions thrown helter 
skelter and left in a heap. The Tell- 
tale Object! The Telltale Object! 
Your little Penrod of a brother has 
been rummaging among your things, 
doubtless for the glove. You stride forth 
to find yqur brother—and the glove. 

Just as the comic toymakers in 
Babes in Toyland pressed the button 
to start the toy soldiers soldiering so 
we have pressed into our service just 
now a very old and worthy plot de- 
vice, the Telltale Object: that welter 
of your possessions on the floor telling 
of your brother’s meddling with your 
things. 

In our old friend, the classic novel 
Silas Marner, we have a variety of 











Telltale Objects. There is the empty, 
black phial that had contained lauda 
num found near the frozen body of 
Molly Farren, which tells why she lay 
down to sleep by a furze bush in the 
snowy night. And there, clutched in 
skeleton fingers, is Godfrey’ Cass’s 
riding whip with his initials on the 
handle identifying the skeleton of 
Dunstan Cass years after his sudden 
disappearance. But that's not all. 
Near Dunstan’s skeleton is Marner’s 
gold mutely telling the tale of Dun 
stan’s theft on a winter evening years 
before. But even that is not all, for 
early in the story George Eliot uses a 
tinder box to bemuse the villagers and 
tell a tale that is “not true about a 
foreign-looking pedlar’s stealing Silas 
Marner’s gold. 

You will think of dozens of stories 
that employ the Telltale Object. The 
playwright Augustus Thomas, in The 
Copperhead, solves Milton Shanks’ 
difficulties of forty years by a tell- 
tale letter from Abraham Lincoln. In 
Katherine Mansfield’s story, “The 
Fly, it is the fly that tells of the 
man’s selfish and cruel nature under 
his pretense and play-acting. In 
Galsworthy’s Loyalties it is a man’s 
damp coat sleeve, a crushed tendril of 
a vine, a cancelled check that dis 
close the popular young captain as a 
common thief. In Wilde’s play, Lady 
Windermere’s Fan, the fan tells the 


tale truly, but Lady Windermere’s 


mother rescues her daughter from the 


consequences by a false accounting 
for the presence of her daughter's fan 
in that room. 

Bernard Shaw's Arms 
and the Man (The Choco 
late musical 
comedy) has a photograph 
in a greatcoat pocket 
which might have told a 
tale but is fortunately ex- 


Soldier in 


-* tracted from the pocket 
before it makes known 
prematurely that “the 


chocolate soldier” 
Swiss 


and the 
mercenary are one 
and the same man. 

Wilbur Daniel Steele 
has a corking yarn, “Blue 
Murder,” employing the 
Telltale Object with inter- 
esting variety. It is the 
unshod feet of the horse, 
Blue Murder, that tell 
Cam his crime is all too 








apparent; that tell Frank that Cam 
committed the crime; and that tell 
the people later that the dead Cam, 
not Blue Murder, committed the two 
crimes. Then, again, in the same 
story, Mr. Steele uses-the Telltale 
Object just as George Eliot used it 
with the tinder box: to throw every- 
one, including the reader, off the track 
for a while. A horseshoe mark on 
both dead bodies seems,to point to the 
fact that a vicious horse killed two 
brothers with a blow of his fore feet. 
Not until the end of the story do we 
perceive that the unshod feet are the 
real and the horseshoe mark the false 
Telltale Object. 

In Shakespeare’s Macbeth another 
misleading story is told by the blood- 
smeared faces and daggers of the 
drunken grooms at the dead 
king’s bedside. But not for 
long is this tale credited, for 
Macbeth’s own guilty and de- 
fensive mutterings at the im- 
agined entrance of Banquo’s 
ghost tell the true tale to the- 
discerning. They see only an 
empty chair, a Telltale Object 
for Macbeth to be thus fear- 
fully addressing, 

“Thou canst not say I did 


it; never shake thy gory locks 
at me.” 


Later, Lady Mac- 
beth, her iron will 
broken, sleepwalks 
and thus proclaims 
her guilt, restlessly 
seeming to wash 
her small _ white i 
hands, iw 

“Here’s the smell of the blood still: all 
the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten 
this little hand. Oh, oh, oh!” 

A recent news item concerning oné 
of the most northern of the Galapagos 
Islands off the coast of Ecuador has 
attracted considerable attention. Two 
dead bodies, some baby clothes, some 
French money, a German passport, 
and a bundle of letters and photo- 
graphs were found by a tuna-fishing 
schooner. It would seem at first 
glance that here was a multiplicity of 
objects to tell the tale of murder. But 
the condition of both bodies indicated 
that starvation caused death. And 
the gruesome detail of the baby 
clothes merely points to an attempted 
trip to purchase supplies, among them 
baby clothes for the people on an- 
other island, which was cut short by a 
boat wreck, stranding the boat owner 
and his passenger upon the lonely 
island to starve. For some days the 
many objects confused the tale, rather 
than cleared it, until the condition of 
the bodies settled the vital point of 
death by natural causes, not by 
violence. 

There is another plot device of 
great age and usefulness: Misappre- 


Parental 


and Norma 


hension, or the drawing of ‘incorrect 
conclusions from a given set of circum- 
stances. This misapprehension of the 
facts is usually productive of a series 
of ‘comic or tragic complications ina 
story just as surely as it is in real life. 
In The Copperhead, for forty years 
Milton Shanks is believed to be “a cop- 
perhead,” or traitor to the Northern 
cause in the Civil War, because all 
those who know him misunderstand 
what they see and hear. His appar- 
ent defection from the cause he pro- 
fesses to favor is caused by his ser- 
vice as a spy of the government at 
Washington. 

You remember the humorous read- 
ing about the woman who went to a 
baseball game and misunderstood the 
shouts and remarks of the people 


The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the plot device of 
Objection multi- 
plied eleven fold. Frederic 
March, Charles Laughton 
Shearer are 
shown as “e appeay in the 


around her, mistaking them as dis- 
tinctly personal. That device is as 
old as the Bible. In the story of 
Esther when Haman is answering 
King Ahasuerus about rewarding a 
certain man who has served the king 
so well, he misapprehends who the 
man is. Haman, the egoist, thinks it 
is himself! And doesn’t he think up a 
nice lot of honors for himself, as he 
thinks. And doesn’t he make a tall 
gallows for Mordecai, as he thinks. 
His tragic misapprehension of his 
place in the sun of the king’s favor 
is what so subtly spins the thread of 
that story. 

Do you recall the tragic misappre- 
hension of the character of two boys 
in the movie No Greater Glory? The 
poor little chap who is always the goat 
in the games of the boys proves the 
real little hero; and the rich little 
chap who is the leader is only a very 
average boy under his superior looks, 
social position, clothes, and money. 

Wilbur Daniel Steele, in the story, 
“Footfalls,” has the people, and the 
reader, misapprehend which of two 
men was murderer and murdered, only 
to dispel the misapprehension at last 
through the accurate ears of a blind 
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cobbler, who recognizes the footfalls 
of the man supposedly burned to 
death nine years before. 

But of all the tragic misapprehen- 
sions in great literature, that at the 
foundation of Shakespeare’s tragedy, 
King Lear, stands paramount. Had 
not the good king drawn the false con- 
clusion that protestations of affection 
betoken true affection he would not 
have rewarded his two unworthy 
daughters and penalized his loving 
daughter Cordelia. 

But let us speak of less tragic 
stories for a while in relation to an- 
other plot device. The scenario, The 
House of Rothschild, has a love story 
of secondary interest in the plot. That 
love story is complicated by the device 
of Parental Objection. The Roths- 

childs are pledged for 
the good of the house 
to marry their Jewish 
cousins. One beautiful 
daughter of the house 
loves, and is loved by, 
a Gentile officer on 
Wellington’s staff. And 
how strenuously do 
her parents object to 
any such love match. 
Love, as usual, finds a 
way to overcome Par- 
ental Objection, and 
“all’s well that ends 
well.” 
Of all the recent 
movies, however, The 
Barretts of Wimpole 
Street is the nicest 
example of the plot 
device of Parental Ob- 
jection multiplied eleven fold. Mr. 
Barrett not only objects to the at- 
tentions which the young poet, Rob- 
ert Browning, is paying to his 
fragile, poetic daughter Elizabeth; but 
he also objects to either of his other 
daughters or any of his eight sons 
marrying anybody at any time. Fi- 
nally, the porter he makes Elizabeth 
drink and the plan he evolves of mov- 
ing away into the country where his 
children will make no acquaintances 
and see no friends reveal him as a 
tyrant. (The Telltale Objects!) 
Elizabeth surmounts Parental Objec- 
tion by eloping. 

Speaking of such a sweeping type 
of Parental Objection reminds us of 
the joint objection of two fathers in 
the French comedy by Edmond Ros- 
tand, The Romancers. Two French 
fathers, wishing to unite their families 
and estates by marriage of their chil- 
dren, fear the natural contrariness of 
human nature. Believing that young 
folks love forbidden pleasure, they 
pretend a feud between families and 
forbid their heirs the merest acquaint- 
ance. Thus Parental Objection in The 
Romancers is only simulated. 

(Concluded on page 10) 
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Persons in the Play 


MR. CUBE. 

MASTER RATIO—A Schoolmaster, in- 
clined to be fanatical. 

CYCLUS—A young nobleman just enter- 
ing school. 

BARON MULTILATUS—Father of Cy- 


clus. 
Prologue 


(Spoken by Cube) 
Dear People of the Third Dimension, 
I have to bring to your attention 
A place that’s hard to understand— 
A country that is called Flatland. 
The people here, as you will see, 
Are long or wide—as the case may be, 
But one thing they are wont to slight— 
They never heard of having height! 
That woman is a fashion-plate 
Whose form’s a line that’s thin and 
straight. 
And, lest some man should fail to see 
A line that’s drawn so daintily 
And e’er he’d time to step aside 
With horrid bump they should collide. 
She hums a note that’s thin and clear 
To let him know she’s drawing near. 
Since Flatlanders’ nobility 
Is sides instead of ancestry 
The King’s a circle, and his Prides 
Are polygons of many sides. 
The Triangle’s prestige ‘is small. 
The Angle has no name at all. 
And yet, unto a Cube like me 
The case is grievous as can be. 
For though Ill fight ’gainst circumstance 
To pull them up from ignorance, 
I fear in flight they niay not revel— 
For Flatlanders are on the level! 


The Scene 


SETTING: A schoolroom. Around the 
walls are hung various shaped cardboard 
figures—inhabitants of Flatland. There 
is the Teacher’s desk, and the benches 
for the children. In the front row of 
these are—in line—a cardboard: Triangle; 
Pentagon; Straight Line; Octagon. Prob- 
lems treating Areas are on the blackboard. 
Cyclus is just entering the school. Ratio 
enters on the other side. 

The costumes may be all black and 
white with cardboard printed names hung 
around the necks of the characters. Cube 
may be inside’a paper cube if desired. 

TIME: Today, in Flatland. 

Ratio: Good morning, Cyclus. So this 
is our new pupil. 

Cyctus: Good morning, Master Ratio. 
Father said you were to teach me my 
angles very well this year so that I will 
not make the mistake of associating with 
people beneath my rank. 

Ratio: My students always know their 
angles very well. But first, let’s see how 
much you know already. You look like a 
bright lad, and doubtless the son of the 
great Baron Multilatus has had practice 
in discovering the rank of his play- 
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FLATLANDERS 


A Mathematical Play in One Act 
By Kathleen Millay 


fellows. Begin over there on the first row, 
young man, and tell me the class of each 
child. 

Cycius (goes to cardboard figures): 
This, this—let me see—why, this is a Tri- 
angle! How stupid ef you to admit Tri- 
angles to such an exclusive school. I'm 
sure my father won't approve of it. And 
this next one—this is a Pentagon. 

Ratio: Right, sir. 

Cycius: And this—oh, this is only a 
woman. I won't even have to bother with 
it. But this next person seems to trouble 
me a quite a good deal. It couldn't be! 
Why, yes, you’re a Decagon. I would like 
to walk home from school with yau some- 
time, Mr. Decagon.. I'm sure we'll have 
very much in common. Your father must 
be a Count. 

Ratio: That will do, Cyclus. I see where 
your trouble lies. By the way, that last 
gentleman was not a Decagon, but an 
Octagon. I’m sure we can correct your 
faults very easily. Now, sir, have you 
any questions before we begin the lesson 
for the day? 

Cycius: Please, sir, what is a straight 
line? 

Ratio: A Straight Line is formed by a 
moving Point. 

Cycius: And what is an Area? 

Ratio: An Area is formed by moving a 
Straight Line. 

Cycius (musing to himself): Then, I 
wonder why they couldn’t move to the 
right or left. 

Ratio: I beg pardon, sir. You wonder 
why who couldn't move to the right or 
left? 

Cycius: I was just thinking about a 
very strange dream I had last night. I 
was in a strange land. The people all 
seemed to me to be very unhappy because 
they were so crowded together. They 
could not run about and play as we do, 
but had to move all the time in a Straight 
Line. They could never pass each other, 
but when they met all they could do was 
to go back again the way they had come. 
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It was all so tiresome and stupid. I 
insulted their king by taking him for a 
woman, although how they could tell him 
from anyone else is more than I can see. 
A funny Straight Line bumped into me, 
and I told him to go to the right. He 
looked at me in a blank, helpless sort of 
way, and began to back up. Master Ratio, 
what do you suppose was the matter? 

Ratio: That was a very peculiar dream, 
Cyclus, but it is all quite clear to me. 
You see those people only knew one di- 
mension. How much happier they could 
have been if they had only known that 
they could move to the right or left in 
areas. Your dream proves to you, sir, 
what a lucky person you are. Your life 
is not hindered by ignorance of the possi- 
bilities you have. 

Cyctius (hesitating): But, Master Ratio, 
sometimes I think I am hindered. I won- 
der what would happen if you should move 
an Area, 

Ratio (calmly): Nothing at all would 
happen. See, I will illustrate for you. 
(He pulls a piece of paper around on the 
top of his desk.) There, I have moved it 
to the right and it is still in the same 
shape and size. And now to the left— 
backward-—forward. You cannot change 
an area. (There is a knock at the door.) 
Come in! (Cube enters. Master Ratio 
goes up and feels of or inspects his angles. 
Of course, all he can see of the cube is a 
cross section.) Ah, yes, Mister Square. 
How do you do? And what can I do for 
you today? 

Cuse: I am not a Square; I am a Cube. 

Ratio: A what? 

Cuse: A Cube. 

Ratio: And where do you come from? 

Cuse: I come from the Land-of-the- 
Third-Dimension. 

Ratio: Third Dimension! What a pe- 
culiar language you have. According to 
the meaning of our word dimension there 
is no third dimension. And you call your- 
self a Cube. And yet, you are exactly 
what we call a Square. 

Cunse: My language is just the same as 
yours, Master Ratio, only the range of my 
vocabulary is much larger. And I tell you 
again that I am not a Square. If you 
take a Square and move it up, you will 
discover what I am. 

Ratio: Up?—Up?—Now what can up 
mean? Not this way—(illustrates ‘again 
pulling his paper over the top of his 
desk, right, left, -ete.)—nor this, this or 
this. Cyclus, get me the dictionary, for 
I must find this word. And what do you 
mean, sir, when you say Third Dimension? 

Cycius: Maybe we're as ignorant as the 
people of my dream, after all. 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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POETRY 


STEPHEN SPENDER 


OMEONE, speaking of Stephen 
S Spender’s poems, recently said, “I’m 
sure no laborer of my acquaintance 
could understand them.” But why should 
we expect a radical poet to write verse 
which all workers can understand? We 
do not expect Royalists to compose verse 
to be understood by kings. Many modern 
poets fail, not because they cannot be 
understood by laborers, but because their 
poetry is monstrously detached from 
everything except “revolution.” Stephen 
Spender’s poetry succeeds because he at- 
taches radical ideas to a tradition with 
which, as a civilized world, we are already 
deeply familiar and sympathetic: that tra- 
dition is faith in the possible love of man 
for Mankind. Spender says: “You may 
wonder how it was that works, money, in- 
terest, buildings, could ever hide the pal- 
pable and obvious love of man for man.” 
Spender belongs to the first generation 
able to use the peculiar aspects of the 
modern world—air-liners, bombs, trains— 
as things as familiar as trees, roses, horses. 
In one poem (remember the Reichstag 
fire) Van Der Lubbe, whose picture 
flashed over the world, says, “Their eyes 
must drink my newspaper glance.” In 
another the poet measures love in terms of 
energy: “I must have love enough to run 
a factory on, or give a city power, or drive 
a train.” Yet he can measure beauty in 
terms of an older tradition: “Your body is 
stars whose millions.glitter here.” His 
ideas, at first, elusive, usually emerge with 
study. The following poem understands the 
feelings of a sensitive child alienated from 
children of another class. 


73 

My parents kept me from children who 
were rough 

And who threw words like stones and who 
wore torn clothes. 

Their thighs showed through rags. 
ran in the street 

And climbed cliffs and stripped by the 
country streams. 


They 


I feared more than tigers their muscles 
like iron 

And their jerking hands and their knees 
tight on my arms. 

I feared the salt-coarse pointing of those 
boys 

Who copied my lisp behind me on the 
road. 

They were lithe, they sprang out behind 
hedges 

Like dogs to bark at our world. 
threw mud 

And I looked another way, pretending 
to smile. 

I longed to forgive them, yet they never 
smiled. 


They 


Another poem traces the disillusionment 
of a man who, idealistically, expected life 
to be a series of triumphs, of glorious 
fighting for “some brightness.” 
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What I expected was 

: Thunder, fighting, 
Long struggles with men 
And climbing. 
After continual straining 
I should grow strong; 
Then the rocks would shake 
And I should rest long. 


CORNER 


Po 


What I had not foreseen 
Was the gradual day 
Weakening the will 

Leaking the brightness away, 
The lack of good to touch 
The fading of body and soul 
Like smoke before wind 
Corrupt, unsubstantial. 


The wearing of Time, 

And the watching of cripples pass 
With limbs shaped liked questions 
In their odd twist, 

The pulverous grief 

Melting the bones with pity, 

The sick falling from earth— 
These, I could not foresee. 


For I had expected always 

Some brightness to hold in trust, 

Some final innocence 

To save from dust; 

That, hanging solid, 

Would dangle through all 

Like the created poem 

Or the puzzling crystal. 

Stephen Spender, born in 1909, is one of 
the young English poets who are taking 
back to England the laurels for poetry 
which this country held after the war. 
He did not complete his courses at Uni- 
versity College, Oxford, they being dis- 
tasteful to him. Early he supported 
himself by publishing chemists’ labels on a 
hand press. His Poems, 1934, and more 
recently, Vienna, have appeared in this 
country. DOROTHY EMERSON 
Reprinted from Poems by Stephen 
Spender by permission of Random House, 
New Yark, the publishers. 








Plot Devices That Persist 
(Concluded from page 8) 


Perhaps the most classically beautiful of 
all Parental Objections is that in Shakes- 
peare’s Romeo and Juliet. Here, too, the 
young people fall in love in the face of a 
family feud. But this feud between the 
Italian Montagues and Capulets is not 
a farce; and the consequences of their 
venomous objection is the death of gallant 
Romeo and lovely Juliet. On the other 
hand, in another story you know well, 
Parental Objection is the prime cause of 
all the hero’s adventures. Ivanhoe’s wan- 
derings would never have occurred in the 
novel Ivanhoe had not his father, Cedric 
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SCHOLASTIC 


QUOTATION CONTEST 
WINNERS 


The following people have won the three 
book prizes offered by Scholastic in our 
search for sentences and phrases from 
book and magazine literature contributing 
toward a growing and living language: 

V. Palmer, Tony, Wisconsin 

“I paused at a miserable inn for a bow! of 
greasy water alias soup in which had been drowned 
a lump of black bread.” Harry Franck, Vagalond 
Journey Around the World. 

“To dance with Lena was like coming in with 
the tide.” Willa Cather, My Antonia, 

Phe, —he was a lanky youth whose bolts necded 
tightening.” Charles Brooks, English Spring 
“The tog comes on little cat feet.” Carl Sand. 
coy, See Chicago. 

“Deep lines ran from her nostrils; she seemed 
to smile in parentheses.”” Anne Parrish, Sea Le: el 

“had a custard-calm face.”” Anne Parrish, 
Sea Level. 

“Her father was as little given to eccentricity 
as one of his own turnips.” E. oung, Miss 
Mole. 

“She talks in stepping stones so that you lave 
to jump to follow her.” John Galsworthy, Flower. 
ing Wilderness. 

“She threw her notions at you as if they were 
bricks.” Elizabeth Cambridge, Hostages to For. 
tune. 

“She suffers from chronic palpitation of the 
tongue.” [Elizabeth Bisland and Anna Hoyt, 
Seekers in Sicily. 

Marjorie Broeking 


Great Falls, Montana 

“Abruptly, as at a given signal, the crowd had 
risen like a flock of birds and fluttered off.” “He 
cocked a grizzled eyebrow.” “Her exuberant 
friendliness poured over him like a noisy stream 
of clear, ice-cold water.” “Gay's father looming 
at her heels like a big liner in the wake of a fussy 
little tug." (These sentences are all from “Sabre 
Tooth” by I. A. Wylie, in March Delineator) 

“With what perfect relaxation he poured him- 
self on the floor to sleep.” Celia Caroline Cole in 
March Delineator. 

“T shall spend =, last penny with my last heart- 
beat.” Somerset Maugham in Of Human Bond- 


English Section 


ge. 
“The song hit every note just off the solar 
plexus.” John Galsworthy, The White Montcy 
“A beautiful procession of clouds, like a flock 
of sheep, was straying up from the sea.” “He re 
garded love as a sort of cruel malady through 
which the elect are required to pass in their youth 
and from which they emerge, pale and wrung, but 
ready for the business of living.”” (Both from 
Thornton Wilder’s The Bridge of San Luis Rey.) 
“His delicately beautiful features were flat and 
strangely shrunken like some water-lily that had 
broken from its stem and decayed a little from 
its first early bloom while drifting helplessly down- 
stream.” ervey Allen, Anthony Adverse. 


Gertrude E. Jacobs 
Fleming, Colorado 


“Then for thirty minutes, the candidate for 
Congress sent Old Glory flapping through the 
azure like an eagle.” ubert Kelley, American 
Magazine, March, 1935. 

“Her books were wells driven into America to 
bring up water for her countrymen.” Scholastic 
Sept. 29, 1934. 

‘Sixty-one years ago, when San Francisco was 
just emerging from the whiskers of the Bret 

arte era,” etc. Time, Feb. 4, 1935. 

“T called him a complex of will and critical 
a ae al H. G. Wells, Experiment in Auto- 
tography. 

“Oriental movie-goers object to scenes where 
lovers are shown frying in the deep fat of pas 
sion.” lva Johnston, Woman’s Home Com 
panion. 

“The clock hands were closing like scissor 
blades on midnight, snipping off another day.” 
George Brooks, Colliers, Nov. 17, 1934. 

“As Julia lifted her glass to her lips her heart 
splintered into a million small pieces.” Richard 
Sherman, Colliers, Nov. 24, 1934. 

“Feeling its imperial oats, the young nation de 
cided to build a magnificent fortress, a Gibraltar 
of America.” Time, Feb. 4, 1934 








the Saxon, objected to his son’s love for 
the nobly born ward, Rowena. 

Wonderful Mechanical Invention, Tell- 
tale Object, Misapprehension, and Par- 
ental Objection are only four of the many 
plot devices which every skilled fiction 
writer knows as intimately as he knows 
the lineaments of his father’s face. Per- 
haps we shall some day see how the Eter- 
nal Triangle, Identity, Dual Personality, 
Hoax, Crime, Treasure, Return from the 
Dead, and Delusion haunt the dreams of 
authors. 
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, BOOKS As One Reader to Another 


By May Lamberton Becker 


Scholastic Book Editor 


A Reading Menu for the Week 


MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY 
By Frederick Marryat 


Did you ever read anything by Captain 
Marryat? He wrote yarns about the sea 
and the queer people to ‘be found in sea- 
ports, and sometimes about castaways on 
desert islands; indeed, he wrote rapidly 
and cheerfully about things enough to 
produce a good many books. They first 
came out just about a hundred years ago, 
and here they are at this day, on a list of 
favorite reading made by boys and girls 
in an up-to-date school in my own city. 

Mr. Midshipman Easy is a good story 
to begin Marryat with. It goes rolling 
joyfully along through the adventures of 
a boy who cruises around the world and 
gets into a succession of difficulties that 
finally turn out well. Marryat knew how 
to make his characters talk like folks, 
especially like seagoing folks, and he had 
above all the gift of being able to tell a 
story. Remember this if ever you set out 
to write a novel of your own: you must 
have a story worth telling and you must 
tell it well; there are other things about 
writing a novel but these come first. So 
Marryat’s yarns have held their own while 
many a novel with better style and higher 
subject went out of print and out of 
mind, for he was a mighty good yarn- 
spinner. 

His Masterman Ready was spun _ to 
amuse his own family and to show them 
at the same time that Swiss Family Rob- 
inson was not so true to life as they 
thought. So he wrote for them his own 
story of a castaway family—Masterman 
Ready was an old sea-dog in the party— 
and made it more accurate and much 
more entertaining. Perhaps the fact that 
one of the boys in the castaway family is 
always getting into scrapes may have 
helped. 


MR. CREWE’S CAREER 
By Winston Churchill 


This is one of the novels recommended 
to me by readers of this column; the 
reason was that “it creates the desire in 
the reader’s heart to do all he can to 
encourage honesty and straightforward- 
ness in every walk of life.” It is a story 
of politics complicated by railroads; the 
conditions of this particular struggle have 
changed, but the principles for which the 
hero stands are still sound. 

He is the son of a judge in New 
England who is chief counsel of a rail- 
road, which he considers a public service 
of which to be proud, There is no ques- 
tion of his personal integrity, but he is 
boss of a political machine that his son 
feels bound to fight. As the railroad presi- 
dent has a daughter with whom Austen, 
the voung hero, falls in love, the situation 
is still further complicated by personal 
feelings. However, the campaign for gov- 
ernor is fought out on principle, and 
though the machine wins this time it is 
clear that it will not continue to do so— 
at least not in this way. Mr. Churchill's 
Richard Carvel and The Crisis have kept 
their popularity better than his social 
novels, of which this and The Inside of 
the Cup were strongly influential in their 

ay. 

I have sent a book to Myrtle Grody, 
Clawson High School, Clawson, Michigan 
(where she says they give special reports 
on this department). 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 


New Fiction 
[“ us look through tue fiction offered 


this spring to older readers, and see 

what fits into a high school’s require- 
ments. Take, for instance, Dora Aydel- 
otte’s Long Furrows (Appleton); it is a 
novel for which many of us have been 
looking for a long time, a novel of mid- 
western American farm life, the sounds 
and sights and tastes of it, its festivals 
and home fun, and above all, its power 
to charm the heart and the memory of 
one who was brought up on a _ farm. 
What a Fourth of July picnic! What 
threshing, what skating, there is in the 
book! I remember when this author's first 
story was published in The Forum—it is 
part of this book now—I held up the pub- 
lication of my anthology, Golden Tales of 
the Prairie States, so I could get permis- 
sion to include it. 

There is the concluding novel of Pearl 
Buck’s Chinese trilogy, A House Divided 
(Day), which you will find throws a 
light on problems of youth elsewhere be- 
sides China. The trilogy is also published 
complete in one volume, under the title 
of House of Earth (Day). 

There is a novel about darkest Africa, 
Cecil’ Scott Forester's African Queen 
(Little), that will make you think of 
Conrad and yet is easier to read: the 
story of an English spinster who deter- 
mines to stand out against the German 
commander who has been the enemy of 
her missionary brother, now dead. She 
has the aid of a spunky little Cockney 
and his poor little steam launch; they make 
a journey up the river Uganda that will 
keep you reading furiously. When you 
have reached the tast page you may find 
that you have learned far more than 
geography from the story. 

There is another book by Max Miller, 
who burst into our literature with J 
Cover the Waterfront. It is a collection 
of short sketches—newspaper features, 
one might say—called The Man on the 
Barge (Dutton). The subjects are queer 
customers whom John, the man on the 
barge, has for guests on it at one time 
or another. It is a book to be kept in 
mind by students of newspaper writing 
who wish also to keep a hold on litera- 
ture: all Max Miller's books are like that. 

' 


Style and Reading 


For the literature-study shelf of the 
library there is a new volume of critical 
reviews: Modern Fiction, by Dorothy 
Brewster and John Angus Burrell (Col- 
umbia). It has a wide range, from 
Gissing to Thomas Mann, with a discus- 
sion of proletarian fiction and a chapter 
on the modern short story. You may 
have seen the previous volume by the 
same authors, Dead Reckonings in Fic- 
tion; like that, this is an effort to help 
mature students to evaluate novels for 
themselves. 

Modern Prose Style, by Bonamy Do- 
bree (Oxford) is far more entertaining 


than you might think—though if you ever 
read anything by Dr. Dobree before, you 
would expect something immensely read- 
able. Prose literature is taken up under 
three heads, the descriptive, the explana- 
tory and the emotional. The 
frankly sets out “to make the 
think as I do” and “to 
the same enjoyment as I myself derive 
from this sort of enquiry.” The result is 
a spirited work that makes you think— 
and if you don’t agree with him, you may 
be sure he would be the first to rejoice 
that you were thinking of yourself. 
Who Reads What? by Charles Compton 
Herrick (Wilson) is the result of an un- 
usual sort of survey conducted by the 
president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. He tried to find out—and suc- 
ceeded remarkably well—why people in 
certain social groups liked to read certain 
authors. You might imagine there would 
be interest in the replies he received 
when such different people explained why 
they read Mark Twain, Thomas Hardy, 
Carl Sandburg, George Bernard Shaw, 
William James, and the Greek classics, 
which he chose as tests. Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher writes the introduction. This book 
is off the line of the usual “books about 
books” and has a special practicality. 


author 
reader 
move him to 


History Up To Date 


For the reference library you have a 
choice of two fine one-volume histories 
of the Great War, coming out at almost 
the same time, each covering all fronts. 
A History of the Great War, by C.R.M. 
Fraser (Oxford), manages to get the 
whole thing into 600 pages, a feat in it- 
self. He is head of one of the colleges 
at Oxford and officer in 
France. His war experience gave him a 
sense of actuality, and he combines with 
it a scholar’s ability to co-ordinate his 
mass of material. 

A History of the World War, 1914-1918, 
by Basil H. Liddell Hart (Little, Brown) 
is the work of a famous military expert 
and historian. It is an expansion and 
revision of his shorter history, The Real 
War; so much new material came to light 
recently that a new edition was needed. 
The air operations are treated more fully 
in this book, which is concerned chiefly 
with strategy, though this author does not 
lose sight of the human side of things. 


served as an 


A book about another kind of war far 
more fascinating than its title is Rats, 
Lice and History, by Hans Zinsser (Lit- 
tle). Typhus has been known since 1490, 
and in all that time the fight of man 
against epidemics has been one of the 
most brilliant efforts of civilization. Wars 
have been lost and won, civilizations have 
risen and decayed, because of epidemics. 
You have no idea till you begin this story 
how many other thrilling things can be 
bound up in it. You go plunging along 
from chapter to chapter, following the 
trail of a scientist who is also a lover of 
books and of mankind. 





LITERARY LEADS 


TOPS 


Three prominent men of letters—Ed- 
ward Weeks, editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly Press; John Dewey, professor 
emeritus of philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity; and Charles A. Beard, of Rise of 
American Civilization fame, have an- 
nounced their selections (arrived at inde- 
pendently) of the 25 most influential 
books published in the last fifty years. 
Das Kapital by Karl Marx, Looking 
Backward by Edward Bellamy, The 
Golden Bough by Sir James Frazer, and 
The Decline of the West by Oswald 
Spengler were the only unanimous choices. 
Forty-three of the books were mentioned 
twice. Books defined as influential in- 
clude those “which have influenced both 
thought and action.” 


MR. CHIPS’ LITTLE BROTHERS 


For James Hilton fans, the discovery 
that the author of Goodbye Mr. Chips and 
Lost Horizon has eleven other novels to 
his credit will be good news. William Lyon 
Phelps, in his “As I Like It” department 
in Scribner's (April) prints the list of 
titles, which includes one detective novel. 
Hilton’s first book, Catherine Herself, was 
written when the author was 17. 

By the way, the Phonograph Record 
department of Scribner’s deserves special 
mention. It’s a good way to keep on your 
tiptoes about what’s new in the serious 
record line. (This month it’s about the 
“Back to Bach” movement.) Another 
magazine that recognizes the fact that 
there’s music in the air beside what comes 
out of the radio is the New Yorker. 


NOTE TO STUDENT EDITORS 


If you are publishing a Tercentenary 
Number of your school paper, be sure to 
file a copy with the N.E.A., 1201 16th 
St., N.W., Washington, D.C. Certificates 
of merit are offered for the best. Also 
please send one copy to the Celebration 
Committee, c/o Scholastic,.250 E. 43rd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


MONTAIGNE 


Readers who have known Michel de 
Montaigne as a great essayist will be 
glad to hear that the wheat of Mon- 
taigne’s works has been carefully sep- 
arated from the chaff, and that the result 
is a book called The Autobiography of 
Montaigne (Houghton Mifflin). In giv- 
ing the book a good pat on the back the 
Saturday Review of Literature says 
“Marvin Lowenthal has had the bright 
idea of picking out and rearranging the 
liveliest and most first-person-singular 
stuff from the immortal but overstuffed 
Essays.” In preparing the volume Low- 
enthal has drawn not only on the essays, 
but on letters, journals, entries and notes, 


BIOGRAPHER 


Hilaire Belloc, well-known English 
author, has arrived in New York on his 
first visit to America in twelve years. 
After several weeks of lecturing in New 
York, Boston, and Philadelphia he expects 
to go to Florida, then Havana and New 
Orleans. In an interview he told re- 
porters that he never read anything he’d 
written, once it had gotten into print, 
except his poetry, that he hated writing, 
and wished he were a banker, because 
they had so little to do. Mr. Belloc’s 
latest book is about Milton as a man 
and as a poet. (Lippincott.) 
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The Feud in the Rotunda 
(Concluded from page 6) 


To an outsider the whole thing would 
have appeared a trifle comical, if-he had 
known the facts, but for the clerks it be- 
came an obsession. I used to sit in my 
cage and watch them as they came on 
duty, carrying their tin boxes full of 
stamps, and the sour way they sat down, 
the way they finally raised their windows 
for business, showed me how hard the 
thing had hit them. It got to be a feud 
after a while—a feud between the clerks 
and the machine. They sat there staring 
from their little windows—mild, faithful 
clerks growing old—and from their hard 
expressions I knew they were hoping and 
praying that the machine would break 
down. They were hoping for something 
to happen to the thing. 


To make matters worse the mechanic 

came around one day, tinkered with the 
bell inside, and after he left the ping 
which registered each sale was louder 
than ever and had a firm defiant note to 
it. Some customers, going away from the 
machine after getting their stamps, used 
to smile back at the cages as they walked 
off, and this maddened us. 
* Then, toward the end of July, something 
happened. Someone began inserting coun- 
terfeit coins which were not rejected by 
the device inside the machine. The clerks 
squirmed happily on their stools. 

The coins, of a light brown color, were 
the size of a quarter and looked to be 
bronze. Every night, for weeks, someone 
inserted one of them, and always the ma- 
chine responded as if a good coin had gone 
down its gullet. Frank Wortfield reported 
the affair to Mr. Johnson, and Mr. John- 
son came out right away, held the coin 
in his hand, and looked at it for a long 
while, but didn’t say anything. Old 
Titherton’s Adam’s apple was working 
hard as he watched Mr. Johnson’s face. 

At the end of a few.weeks sleepy Fog- 
gerill, the lanky guard with the old-dog, 
soup-bone look on his face, was instructed 
to stand near the machine and watch peo- 
ple as they inserted coins. But the next 
morning, when Frank opened the machine, 
he found a bronzy-looking coin inside 
again. Foggerill swore up and down that 
no one had put in the bad coin, he said he 
had kept his eyes glued to the slot all the 
time. Mr. Johnson, who came out again, 
stood there staring thoughtfully at the 
counterfeit. 

“We can’t do anything about it,” he said 
finally. “A person can come up with a 
quarter pressed against this coin and you 
think he’s dropping in the good silver 
piece when he really slips in this fake 
coin and hides the good one in his palm.” 

The clerks glowed as they heard the 
words and hoped the culprit would never 
get caught. He never was. For a while 
Frank watched, too, but with no results, 
and in the end old Foggerill went sighing 
back to his station. 


But though the tension among the 
clerks eased up a trifle, the feud between 
them and the machine was still on. When- 
ever a customer would talk to them about 
the automatic stamp-seller, the clerks gave 
back civil answers, but underneath their 
civility was a hard, grim, sneering hate, 
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even though they smiled at the questioners. 

How long this feud would have lasted is 
hard to say. Toward the end of August 
another machine was installed. And then 
around Labor Day the clerks broke into a 
silent uproar—both machines broke down! 
People stuck coins into the slots even 
though an OUT OF ORDER sign had 
been posted up, and when they did not 
receive stamps they grew furious. They 
rushed up to our cages and demanded 
stamps from us, telling us how much 
money they had put in, but we answered 
we had nothing to do with the machines. 

“You'll have to file your complaint in 
the cashier’s office, two doors south,” we 
said, and the polite way we said it in- 
furiated them. 

It was our turn now. Old Titherton, 
old Hughie Munson, and all the other old 
boys were now in clover and fairly sat on 
pins and needles whenever they saw a per 
son putting in a coin. We could have 
called out beforehand, warningly, but we 
sat silent, waiting. 

And the wait wasn’t long. “Sorry, but 
you'll have to file your complaint in the 
cashier’s office, two doors south,” we said 
when they came over. Then we sat back, 
feeling good. Frank fussed around the 
machines, but couldn’t get them going. He 
tried to get in touch with the mechanic, 
but the mechanic had been called out of 
town, and it was two days before he came 
back. He had the machines working after 
tinkering around for a half-hour, but even 
then the clerks felt pretty good. The; 
knew now that the automatic stamp-sellers 
were not infallible. : 

A week later, just before I was sent 
back to the mailing division, both ma- 
chines got out of order again, and this 
time Mr. Johnson stood in front of them 
a very long time. He ran his heavy hands 
along the smooth metal-work of the top, 
felt the levers, and stood there with a 
clouded look in his eyes. 

A few days later the machines were 
taken away. 

Frank handed the mechanic the keys and 
told him he was tired of monkeying around 
the things anyway. Old Titherton, who is 
not so hard of hearing at times, heard. 

“Did you wish to say something to me, 
sir?” asked Frank Wortfield pleasantly. 

Old Titherton sputtered something, then 
started violently blowing his nose. 

“Sir, did you wish to converse with me?” 
Frank said again, meek and ‘mild and 
tilting his head sensitively to one side, as 
if expecting a reply. 

Just then a woman came walking 
through the lobby and flashed a smile to- 
ward Cage No. 1. Frank looked up, 
slammed his window down, dumped his 
sheets of stamps into his tin box, and 
ducked out of his cage. 

“Sir. .. .” he called back over his shoul- 
der, but we lost the words he said. 

We sat around in our cages, and in the 
silence that followed-I could hear old 
Titherton drumming his knuckles against 
his marble slab and looking happy. After 
a while the porter came up and began 
mopping around the space where the two 
mechanical stamp-sellers had once stood 
in state. 


From On the Shore, by Albert Halper. 
Copyright, 1934. Published by the Viking 
Press, Inc., New York. 
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ERHAPS your career has al- 
ready been planned, and you 
have but to follow a charted 
road that leads to happiness 
and achievement. If so, you're lucky, 
though the future may hold some sur- 
prises for you. 


If you are one of the majority, ~ 


however, you will still be in a kind 
of preliminary stage of indecision, of 
mixed wonderment, hope and fear as 
to the form that your life work is to 
take. To relieve you of some of these 
inevitable worries, I should like to 
make a few suggestions that may help 
you. 

In the first place, we ought-to recog- 
nize, I think, that happiness and suc- 
cess do not necessarily depend upon 
having many thrilling opportunities 
offered to us. It is pleasant to have 
such opportunities thrown our way, 
of course, but very few people are 
getting them nowadays, and further- 
more, there is a more important thing 
than euter opportunity, and that is 
inner readiness. 

The boy or girl with no choice of 
vocation whatever, who is compelled, 
by adverse circumstances, to enter 
what appears to be a dull job, may at 
length achieve something far beyond 
those who originally were granted 
much greater opportunities. 

So whatever your opportunities 
may be, you can make the most of 
them, you may even create additional 
ones, by making the most of yourself 
—your abilities, skills: and personal 
qualities. Whatever these may be, 
you can use them all to good .advan- 
tage if you can understand them and 
are willing to exercise a little initia- 
tive in putting them to work. 

How can you make the most of 
yourself? 


Interests 


Well, first ask yourself what your 
real interests are. What do you like 
most to do? - Don’t fool yourself by 
paying too much attention to trivial 
interests like going to the movies, for 
instance, but try to discover what your 
real “heart” and “head” interests are. 
These may have many subtle shades 
and colorings that no one can appre- 
ciate save you. That is why you must 


find them out for yourself. 

And the purely vocational interests | 
which you may consider are: A com- 
mercial or business interest, an artis- 
tic interest, an outdoor interest, a 













































































Mr. Mathewson is a consulting psycholo- 
gist in Norwalk, Connecticut, an editor 
and a lecturer. He was formerly engaged 
in economic research abroad as a member 
of the Foreign Service of the Department 
of State. He holds bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from Columbia University and 
pursued special training in psychology 
there and at the Presbyterian Medical 
Center, New York. 








sports interest, a musical interest, a 
literary interest, a social or humanis- 
tic interest, a scientific interest, a me- 
chanical or constructive interest, an 
executive or administrative interest. 

Try to define your deep-down inter- 
est as sharply and definitely as pos- 
sible. For instance, if you have a 
strong social and humanistic interest 
plus a scientific interest you will lean 
toward psychology or education. An 
executive, scientific and social interest 
distinguishes persons who are engaged 
in many forms of education, govern- 
ment extension work and the like. In- 
terior decorators need to have a com- 
mercial as well as artistic bent. An 
architect is one whose constructive, 
commercial and artistic interests all 
receive free outlet. An editor’s out- 
standing interests are social, literary 
and often scientific. 


Temperament 


Besides the matter of interests, you 
should consider the qualities that are 


‘ tied up with your individual tempera- 


ment. Here is one important question 
that you should ask yourself: “Do 
I like to work with things, with 
people, or with ideas?” Make your 
answer honest, important 
vocational decisions hang upon this 
fundamental question. 

It will be quite clear, for example, 
that a girl who deceives herself into 
thinking that she likes to work with 
people just to realize her ambition to 
get a job, say, in social work (in 
which she thinks there is a lot of pres- 
tige and fame) is only laying up 
trouble and unhappiness for herself. 
As a matter of fact, she may actually 
prefer, at heart, to work with ideas, 
rather than with people. She might 
make a much better historian, or 
statistician, perhaps, than a_ social 
worker. In order to avoid grief and 
disappointment in the end, it is better 
to be strictly honest and hard-boiled 
with yourself in the beginning—much 
better. . 

Here are other questions that you 
should put to yourself: “Do I like to 
work by myself or with others? In- 
side or outside? Be physically active 
or work at a desk? Serve people pro- 
fessionally or in a business way? Work 
with details or make general plans? 
Do the same thing repeatedly or have 
a wide variety of work? Assume re- 
sponsibility or take orders? Super- 
vise others or do the work myself?” 

You can readily see how the an- 
swers to these questions will affect 
your decision to direct yourself 
toward vocations in certain dccupa- 
tional zones. 

Your own special, individual, unique 
brand of temperament should be one 
of the foremost things upon which to 
center your investigation. 

The little emotional foibles, the 
kinds of sensation that appeal to you, 
your secret likes and dislikes—all go 
to make up the distinct temperament 
that is You. These temperamental 
elements sometimes make all the dif- 
ference between being entirely happy 
or completely miserable on a job. 
You will never be able to satisfy all 
your cravings in any job; what you 
would like to do, if possible, is to get 
into a job that satisfies most of your 
outstanding ones. 

Commune with yourself at quiet 


because 


14 


times, therefore, and get next to what 
your real temperament is. In the 
dynamic process of discovering it in 
thought and action, be progressively 
true to it. The command to “know 
yourself, accept yourself and be your- 
self” is one of the greatest secrets of 
happiness and achievement. 


Aptitudes 

Beyond temperament, there is the 
matter of ability to consider. Per- 
haps you like a thing but are not sure 
about your ability in it. No harm in 
trying it, is there? The only real test 
of ability is actually doing the thing. 
You may have a talent hidden away 
inside you that only actual experience 
can bring out. 

Do not forget, therefore, that it is 
often possible to cultivate the specific 
ability which you may need on a job, 
provided you have the essential basic 
aptitude. If you do not have this 
fundamental aptitude, you will soon 
find it out, and can make use of other 
abilities that you .may possess in 
larger measure. 

In any case, don’t worry because it 
seems necessary to go through a trial 
and error process. Psychologists tell 
us that no matter how much we may 
plan, we still have to go through a 
certain amount of trial and error in 
the end anyway. Don’t be afraid, 
then, to experiment widely, but use 
experimentation intelligently. Inter- 
pret your experience and your mis- 
takes and incorperate the conclusions 
into your methods of meeting future 
circumstances. 

Before we leave the subject of 
ability, it will perhaps be helpful to 
name some of the great fundamental 
abilities * that underlie most specific 
occupational skills. It will be inter- 
esting to check yourself against these 
and see which you possess in the great- 
est measure, or to have others help 
you to check against them: 


1. Verbal or Linguistic Ability (ability 
to use words), used in writing, teaching, 
journalism, advertising, selling, demon- 
strating. 

2. Scientific Ability, used in research, 
medicine, psychology, chemistry, biology, 
dietetics, farming. 

3. Mathematical. Ability, used in ac- 
countancy, actuarial work, teaching mathe- 
matics, statistics, engineering. 

4. Clerical and Commercial Ability, 
used in bookkeeping, clerical occupations, 
office work, stenography, retail selling. 

5. Constructive and Mechanical Ability, 
used in engineering, building, architecture, 
invention, tool making, printing, manu- 
facturing, farming. 

6. Manual Skill, used in surgery, den- 
tistry, engraving, skilled trades, labora- 
tory work, interior decorating, hair- 
dressing, model-making, art. 

3%. Artistic Ability, used in painting, 
designing, drawing, photography, deco- 
rating, illustrating. Musical and dramatic 


*For the partial formulation of this list of fun- 
damental abilities, the author is indebted to the 
Psychological Corporation and to Occupations 
Magazine. 


Social 


ability may also be considered under this 
head. 


8. Executive Ability, used in managing, 
directing, organizing. Needed in business, 
selling, industrial supervision, professional 
administration. 

9. Social Ability, used in teaching, sell- 
ing, politics, personnel work, homemaking, 
nursing, Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. work, 
social welfare, recreational work, and 
many other vocations dealing primarily 
with people. 

10. Practical Ability (efficiency in 
practical, everyday affairs), used in farm- 
ing, homemaking, nursing, business and 
many other occupations. 


Whatever vocation you enter you 
will utilize some combination of these 
various abilities.. If you already pos- 
sess an outstanding ability in one of 
these fields, look for your opportuni- 
ties among the vocations that demand 
this ability, or use it in part-time work 
or as a hobby. 


Values 


Having made a survey of your in- 
terests, your temperament, and your 
aptitudes, you would do well, finally, 
to consider your value$. What do you 
really want most out of life? Is it 
the good will of others? The admira- 
tion of others? Fame? Money? 
Power? Prestige? Security? Good 
Health? Satisfaction that comes 
from service to society? 

These are a few of the values by 
which you may guide your life. There 
are others. Either consciously or un- 
consciously, we select the ideals, or 
values, that influence our lives, that 
mobilize our wills to action. Choose 
your values well, then, because upon 
your choice, the meaning of your life 
will depend. You may live like the 
miser for money alone; like the artist 
for beauty alone; like the non-con- 
formist for freedom alone; like the 
glutton for appetite alone; like the 
scientist for truth alone; like the mis- 
sionary for service alone. You may 
wish to live by a combination of 
values. Make the best practical and 
honest integration you can between 
your personal value and the social 
values. You wish to make the most 
of yourself—of course. But you can- 
not do this apart from the lives of 
those around you. You must find the 
meaning of your life within its rela- 
tions to the group. That is why your 
personal values can find their greatest 
self-expression and maximum crea- 
tiveness in the serving of others. 


A Personal Inventory 


Having gone this far in a study of 
yourself, you should bring all the facts 
you have gathered into the form of a 
Personal Inventory—nothing elabo- 
rate—just something that goes like 
this: 


My outstanding vocational interests are: 
(list all you have been able to discover). 
My special aptitudes are: (list these). 
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My temperamental traits are: (also list 
down). 

My real aims and values in life are: 
(ask yourself what these really are). 


On the above basis you should have 
a pretty good foundation for at least 
a tentative vocational choice. And so 
you may further write in your Per- 
sonal Inventory, the following: 


My first vocational choice is: 

I select this for a possible career, be- 
cause: (give real reasons why you 
choose it). 

My second vocational choice is: 

My reasons for selecting it are: 

My assets for these jobs are: 

My liabilities are: 

My next step is: (further training 
needed, people to see or write to, further 
investigation of the vocational field, or 
whatever action is indicated). 


Making such a personal inventory 
is good medicine because it brings to- 
gether the vague thoughts and de- 
sires you have been entertaining into 
a sharper focus upon your central 
problem. Having organized your 
ideas on the subject, you are then able 
to act intelligently instead of heed- 
lessly and impulsively. 

One final suggestion: Do not feel 
that you must look for some opportu- 
nity afar off. You may feel, for in- 
stance, that unless you go to college 
everything is lost. By no means. 
Work first, with those opportunities 
closest to you that are open to you. 
Do what you can close to home and 
you will find that these seemingly 
limited chances conceal larger and 
more thrilling opportunities that lic 
just beyond. And so you can go on 
and on into ever-broadening circles of 
influence and achievement, although 
you may never leave the place where 
you were born. You must start at the 
center, and succeed there, before you 
can travel to the widest circumference. 





“The President Vanishes” 
Winners 


Winners of the special review con 
test for the picture “The President 
Vanishes,” for members of Scholastic 
Photoplay Club, have been selected 
as follows: 


First place: Dorothy Fryer, age 15, 
Manley High School, Chicago; Scho- 
lastic P. C. Membership No. 422. 

Second place: Halliburton Hough, 
age 14, Carthage, Mo., High School; 
Scholastic P. C. Membership No. 325 

Third place: Paul Bleiler, age 15, 
Elk Mound, Wis., High School; Scho- 
lastic P. C. Membership No. 421. 


The three winners each receive 
twenty tickets to their favorite the- 
atre. 

Scholastic Photoplay Club holds 
monthly review contests, open to all 
members. In the regular monthly 
contests members may review a pic- 
ture of their own choosing. To join 
Scholastic Photoplay Club send ten 
cents to the secretary, 250 East 43rd 
St., New York, N. Y. 
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FORCES 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 


PRIVATE LONG TERM LOANS 


FOR WAR 
AND PEACE 
IN 


JAPAN 


No. 6 in a Series of 
Pictorial Charts 
‘By 
Rudolph Modley 


HIS is the last in a series 
of six pictorial charts repro- 
duced from Asia Magazine by spe- 
cial arrangement with its editors. 
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The United States is Japan’s best customer, taking 37 per 
cent of her exports in 1931 and supplying 27.7 per cent of 
her imports. Japan’s chief exports include raw silk, cotton 
yarns and tissue, coal, earthenware and glassware, matches, tea, 


Central Americe 


Each circle 500 million U.S. dollars 


ten times more of Japan’s silk products than all the rest of the 
world combined, and also provides a market for twice as much 
of her tea. Japan’s trade with the United States in 1931 
totaled $155,715,053 in imports and $206,349,370 in exports, 


and toys. The United States, as the chart shows, buys almost a favorable trade balance for Japan of about $51,000,000. 
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Hitler Warns World of War-Strength Army 


HE chancellories of Europe 

were supposed to know that 

Germany was re-arming, on 

land and in the air, in arma- 
ments and poison gases. It was for 
selling information of this kind to a 
Polish army officer that two 
German noblewomen, em- 
ployees in the German Minis- 
try of Defense, had ‘their 
heads chopped off some weeks 
ago. But while the data of 
German’ re-armament __re- 
mained secret and unacknowl- 
edged, London, Rome, Paris, 
and even Moscow, could not 
go much beyond uttering po- 
lite and diplomatic murmurs 
of protest. Even the unin- 
formed world outside Eu- 
rope’s foreign offices was 
aware that the disarmament 
clause of the Versailles 
Treaty, limiting Germany to 
the Reichswehr (regular 
army) of 100,000 and no air 
force, was no longer even a 
polite fiction when Sir John 
Simon, England’s Foreign 
Minister, invited Germany to 
join England, France and 
Italy in a mutual assistance 
pact pledging each of the 





military conscription, the terms and 
cénditions of which have not yet been 
fixed;.a Germany with a peace-time 
army consisting of 86 divisions and 
500,000 men, as compared with Ger- 
many’s pre-war army of 870,000, and 


a 
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term of enlistment has not been offi- 
cially declared, but it has been an- 
nounced that Germany will cease to 
respect also the terms of the treaty 
which limit her in armaments. Ger- 
many plans to have guns and long- 
range engines of death no 
whit inferior to those pos- 
sessed by the victors of the 
World War. 

Within a week Hitler also 
intimated that he would es- 
tablish a major navy of 365.- 
000 tons, mainly of sub- 
marines and “pocket battle- 
ships.” This would give Ger- 
many practical naval equalit 
with Italy, two thirds of th 
navy of France, and one 
third that of Britain. 

The proclamation of uni 
versal military service, wit) 
the implied scrapping of the 
Versailles Treaty, created al 
most a paroxysm of nationa! 
pride in Germany, from 
cabinet members down to thc 
man on the street, who “put 
out his chest as he drew in 
his belt.” Propaganda Min- 
ister Goebbels was described 
as jumping up and down in 
an ecstasy of delight as lh: 








signatory nations to come to 
the immediate help of which- 
ever other was attacked from 
the air. (Schol., Mar. 16.) 

Just before Sir John was to fly to 
Berlin in the effort to persuade Chan- 
cellor-President Hitler to help assure 
the peace of nations, the Reichsfueh- 
rer caught cold and Sir Jolin’s trip 
was put off, and remained put off, un- 
til Hitler could tell the German peo- 
ple and the world at large what kind 
of a Germany it was that the nations 
of Europe were going to have to deal 
with hereafter. 


Conscription Plan 


It is to be a Germany of universal 





Orv in Chicago Tribune 


Planning the Murder 


as against Soviet Russia’s army of 
960,000 men and France’s army of 
644,000. Authorities point out that, 
in effect, Germany will have the best 
army on the Continent, for although 
Russia’s is numerically superior, her 
forces have to be divided among sev- 
eral scattered fronts, while one-third 
of the French forces have to serve in 
the colonies. Added to this army is 
the air force under the command of 
General Goering, a force conserva- 
tively put at 40,000 men, and the 
naval contingents, limited by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty to 15,000 men. The 


Civilization shud- 
ders as the tramp 
of marching feet 
grows louder. 
These are German 
solders, part of the 
mammoth war ma- 
chine Herr Hitler 
is developing. 


announced the news: to for- 
eign correspondents in Ber 
lin, while in Paris one of the 
most influential French journals re- 
peated its belief that the Germans 
were still the mad dogs of Europe. 


Versailles Treaty Broken 


But it is France whom Reichsfuel- 
rer Hitler blames for Germany's 
adoption of conscription. Since 
France extended the period of con 
script service to two years, and along 
with the other Allied powers had 
broken the Versailles Treaty by ig 
noring the disarmament pledge, Ger- 
many felt under no obligation to re 
main faithful to it. Years ago, when 
Hitler was only an obscure demagogue 
with a private army of Storm Troop- 
ers, his most enthusiastically received 
promise was that he would free Ger- 
many from the shackles of Versailles. 
Now he has done so by imposing upon 
it the shackles of conscription. 

The statement of March 16 where- 
in Hitler told the German people and 
the world why Germany was rearm- 
ing closed thus: 

“For in this hour the German Gov- 
ernment renews before the German 
people, before the entire world, its «s- 
surance of its determination never to 
proceed beyond the safeguarding of 
German honor and freedom of the 
Reich, and especially-does it not in- 
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tend in re-arming Germany to create 
any instrument for warlike attack, 
but, to the contrary, exclusively for 
defense and thereby for the mainte- 
nance of peace. 

“In so doing, the German Reich’s 
government expresses the confident 
hope that the German people, having 
again reverted to their own honor, 
may be privileged in independent 
equality to make its contribution for 
the pacification of the world in free 
and open co-operation with other na- 
tions and their governments. 

“With this in view, the Reich’s gov- 
ernment today passed the following 
law: 

“*No. 1. Service in defensive 
forces is predicated on universal mili- 
tary service. 

“*No. 2. The German peace army, 
including police units, which have 
been incorporated in the army, shall 
comprise twelve corps commands and 
thirty-six divisions. 

“No. 3. Supplementary laws for 
regulating universal military service 
will be drafted and submitted to the 
Reich Cabinet by the Reich Minister 
of Defense.’ ” 

The following day half a million 
Berliners thrilled to the spectacle of 
a “sample” of the Reichswehr, with 
much of its modern equipment, includ- 
ing trained police dogs, parading 
along the broad Unter den Linden, 
through the old imperial Branden- 
burg Gate. Despite the peaceful and 
defensive tone of Hitler’s statement, 
the tread of those regiments sent 
echoes of fear radiating into every 
capital on the Continent. The fol- 
lowing night Berlin was plunged into 
pitch-black darkness in preparation 
for a sham air raid, soldiers playing 
also at the role of carrying off “‘vic- 
tims” of the raid. One unlucky store- 
keeper whose automatic show-window 
light had failed to go off in time had 
his place systematically wrecked by 
storm troopers. 


Europe in a Huddle 


When the news of the tearing up 
of the Versailles treaty reached Lon- 
don, Paris and Rome, long-distance 
telephone operators were put to work 
connecting Ambassadors and Foreign 
Secretaries. The first formal recog- 
nition of the German action was in a 
note sent by Sir John Simon politely 
protesting and asking whether there 
would be any sense now in Sir John 
keeping his appointment with Herr 
Hitler in the face of this accomplished 
fact. Hitler replied to the effect, 
“Come along, we expect you,” while 
France and Italy expressed the feel- 
ing that the English note had been too 
weak, and Parliament was rather du- 
bious that Sir John could do much 
now. But in any event Sir John and 
Anthony Eden, Lord Privy Seal, in 
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A gun-cleaning drill during recent field maneuvers of a regiment of Hitler’s mew army 


of 500,000. 


These recruits are resting at the roadside during their first days of military 


life. Note the extreme youth of many of them. 


keeping their Berlin appointment, 
were received by a company of black- 
clad Hitler guards as a gesture of 
honor. After conferring with Hitler, 
they will go to Moscow. The Soviets 
dread German aggression and are say- 
ing, “I told you so.” Moscow esti- 
mates that Hitler can put into the 
field an army not of 36 divisions, but 
of 80, with a total force of 880,000 
men, exclusive of the navy, the avia- 
tion force, Storm Troopers and labor 
camp recruits. 


Anthony Eden 


Sir John Simon 
England’s Peace Negotiators 


Paris and Rome sent firmer pro- 
tests to Berlin than London had done, 
declaring that Germany had no right 
to change the Versailles Treaty by 
itself alone. The French note said: 
“The French Government can only 
place on the German Government 
responsibility for uneasiness created 
in the world and the consequences 
which can result from it.” Rome said: 
“The Italian Government . . . feels 
the duty of declaring that in the 
eventual future negotiation she can- 
not simply accept as situations of 
fact those determined by unilateral 
decisions which annul the undertakings 
of international character.”” To both 
the Italian and French Ambassadors 
at Berlin, Germany’s Foreign Minis- 
ter, Baron Constantin von Neurath, 
gave cool replies. He saw no reason 


for French and Italian objection to 
German violation of the Versailles 
Treaty, since other signatories had 
previously violated it—the point of 
justification stressed by Hitler. 


U. S. Position Neutral 


The United States is also con- 
cerned, not as a signatory of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, but by our separate 
peace treaty with Germany, which in- 
cludes the Versailles disarmament 
pledges. Although Washington offi- 
cialdom was obviously distressed at 
the German action, no note of pro- 
test has come from President Roose- 
velt or Secretary of State Hull, nor is 
one expected, the attitude prevalent 
in Washington being summed up in 
the phrase, “Let's stay out of it.” 

Abroad the leading response to the 
German action will be the tightening 
of existing alliances and a race for 
armaments superiority. Pierre Laval, 
French Foreign Minister, has an early 
date in Moscow, and however much 
they may differ in their views, Russia 
and France are at one in their fear 
of the German menace. 

The Chamber of Deputies heard 
Gen. Victor Denain, the Air Minis- 
ter, ask for an extra appropriation for 
the strengthening of the French air 
fleet against the German menace, while 
in the upper house Senator Raymond 
Armbruster said: 

“When Germany has re-created an 
army of 900,000 men, she will demand 
of the League of Nations revision of 
the territorial clauses of the treaty. 
She will demand Danzig, the Polish 
Corridor, Memel, Eupen, Malmedy 
and Alsace-Lorraine.” The moral of 
which was, for France: Put not your 
trust in the League of Nations. Ru- 
mors are rife, however, that the 
League Council will be called in spe- 
cial session, and will be asked to vote 
disapproval of the German violation 
of the treaty. 
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The Course of National Affairs 


The House took 
its longest step 


Bonus 


toward inflation, when inflationists and 
soldiers’ bonus advocates joined forces to 
pass the Patman bonus bill which calls 
for the immediate payment to veterans 
of $2,000,000,000 in greenbacks, or fiat 


money. The American Legion had been 
behind the Vinson bill, a bonus measure 
which was not tied to inflation, as one 
of its clauses read that the method 
of payment was to be devised by the 
Treasury, but with the passage of the 
Patman bill, the Legion leaders will make 
the best of the substitute. A great cheer 
rose when Mr. Vinson walked across the 
floor to shake hands with Mr. Patman. 
President Roosevelt had declared that if 
Congress passes any appropriation bill 
not provided for in the Administration 
program it must provide also for the 
method of raising the money; the Patman 
measures “solves” this difficulty by direct- 
ing that the money shall be found in the 
presses of the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving. Should the Senate pass the 
Patman measure, President Roosevelt is 
pledged to veto it. A few weeks ago 
Donald R. Richberg, new acting chair- 
man of the N.R.A., told an audience in 
Boston that while President Roosevelt sat 
in the White House there would be no 
inflation in the United States. 

Upon the passage of the Patman mea- 
sure, Frank N. Belgrano, Jr., commander 
of the American Legion, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The Legion supported the Vinson bill 
in the belief that it was the direct and 
most forceful method by which full and 
immediate payment of the adjusted ser- 
vice certificates would be effected in this 
session of Congress. 

“The House of Representatives in their 
judgment, after long deliberations, deter- 
mined otherwise by the passage of H. R. I, 
the Patman bill. 

“The American Legion is still whole- 
heartedly in favor of the immediate pay- 
ment of the adjusted service certificates, 
and the officers of the Legion, together 
with the entire membership, will support 
legislation to that end. 

“We are deeply apprecialive of the 
courteous treatment and splendid support 
extended our measure in the House- of 
Representatives.” 

The adjusted service compensation cer- 
tificates are due in 1945 and the issue at 
least in this session of the lower House 





Cassel in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
“I haven’t the heart—let the President 
do it.” 
has not been as to whether those cer- 
tificates should be paid now, but only on 
how they should be paid at this time. 
At an earlier session, the vote for the 
Patman measure was close enough to give 
the opposition hope that the Vinson bill 
might pass. The preliminary vote was 
202 to 199 for the Patman bill, but in the 
final vote, 318 Congressmen voted for it 
as against 90; party lines were broken on 
each side, and many of those who were 
for the Vinson bill switched to Patman’s 
side, thus saving themselves from the sus- 
picion that they were opposed to the im- 
mediate payment of the bonus. 
In 1935, as in 1934, 


Drought 1 1935, «5 18 
Nature is changing 


the plans of the A.A.A. crop reduction 
group. Last year it was the terrible 
drought, this year it is an equally danger- 
ous scourge—a dust storm, which in its 
long-range effect may be even more dis- 
astrous. The ten per cent cut in spring 
wheat has already been abandoned and 
the ten to thirty per cent cut in corn 
acreage may follow. But the question of 
crop reduction, seemingly of great mo- 
ment a year ago, fades into insignificance 
in the light of the truly catastrophic 
problem of soil erosion raised by the 
current dust storm, the most destructive 
in the history of the Kansas region. H. H. 
Bennett, director of the Soil Erosion Ser- 
vice, warned that unless prompt measures 


Representative 
Fred M. Vinson 
(left) of Kentucky, 
who introduced the 
American Legion 
bill advocating cash 
payment of the 
bonus, talking the 
matter over with 
Frank N. Belgrano, 
Jr., National Com- 
mander of the 
Legion. The Le- 
gion was backing 
the Vinson bill, a 
bonus measure 
placing the method 
of payment in the 
hands of the Trea- 
sury Department. 
But the House 
passed the Patman 
bill, an inflation 
measure. 








were taken to anchor the soil of the 
Great Plains by vegetative control, large 
sections of that area were in danger of 
becoming useless desert. 


Obio Relief On “evidence 


concerning cor- 
rupt political interference with relief in 
the State of Ohio,” and upen direct in- 
struction from President Roosevelt, Harry 
L. Hopkins, Federal Relief Administrator, 
wrote a letter to Gov. Martin L. Davey 
ordering the governor and his administra- 
tion to discontinue administering and dis- 
tributing Federal relief money. The spe- 
cific charge against Governor Davey, which 
is supported by a sheaf of affidavits ob- 
tained by Mr. Hopkins’ investigators, is 
that individuals and firms selling goods to 
the Ohio Relief Administration were 
shaken down for $8,000 with which to meet 
the expenses of the governor's election 
campaign and his inaugural. Mr. Hop- 
kins’ letter minced no words: 

“It has come to the attention of this 
Administration by incontrovertible evi- 
dence that your campaign committee, 
shortly after your election, proceeded t 
solicit money from the men and business 
firms who sold goods to the Ohio Relief 
Administration. The frank purpose of this 
shakedown, because it can be termed 
fairly by no other name, was to help pay 
off the deficit of 
your campaign... .” 

Upon publication 
of the letter and 
the arrival from 
Washington of 
Charles C. Stillman, 
delegated to carry 
out President Roose- 
velt’s order to take 
over the administra- 
tion of Federal relief 
within Ohio, Gover- 
nor Davey motored 
to Newark, thirty 
miles from Colum- 
bus, the state capital, swore out a writ 
of criminal libel against Mr. Hopkins, and 
dared him to come to Ohio to face the 
charges. Also, he appeared before the 
General Assembly, in joint session, to 
defend himself. 

While Republicans were talking about 
impeachment, and Attorney General John 
W. Bricker stood ready to take before a 
grand jury the evidence on which Mr. 
Hopkins had acted, the State Senate 
voted and sent down to the Assembly a 
resolution calling for an investigation of 
all phases of relief since the establishment 
of the State Relief Commission in 1933, 
but a proposal that Mr. Bricker (who is 
a Republican) conduct the investigation 
was rejected as well as ‘one providing that 
the inquiring commission be non-partisan. 

Governor Davey, in the meantime, 
sought to vindicate himself by saying that 
he knew no more about the methods taken 
by the Democratic state committee 
raise funds than President Roosevelt knew 
about Postmaster General Farley’s direc- 
tion of the national Democratic campaign, 
while Francis W. Poulson, Democratic ex- 
ecutive committee chairman, who also had 
disappeared from the scene for a_ time 
gave out a statement assuming full re- 
sponsibility for the collection of funds by 
the Democratic committee. Governor 
Davey and Mr. Poulson have been com- 
pared to Castor and Pollux. 

In Washington Attorney General Cum- 
mings said that his agents were seeking to 
(Concluded on page 20) 


DAVEY 
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Section 


The March of Events Around the World 


Belgium It is becoming more 


and more difficult for 
a nation. to remain faithful to the gold 
standard, and a member in good standing 
of the gold bloc countries, which include 
France, Italy, Holland, Switzerland and 
Belgium. These are the countries whose 
currencies are still tied to gold at pre- 
depression parities, meaning that there is 
a fixed ratio between the currency of each 
country and the amount of gold held for 
the redemption of such currency. 

With the fall of the English pound the 
troubles of Belgium 
and of the Belgian } 
franc, the belga, be- ~. . 
came intensified. 
During the past four 
months the country 
has been suffering 
from a flight of cap- 
ital, involving also a 
withdrawal of gold 
and its export. The 
speculators in cur- 
rency, aware that 
Belgium was the 
weakest of the gold 
bloc countries, have 
been selling belgas short and thus de- 
pressing the price of the currency. To 
sell a stock, or a currency, short means 
that you sell what you haven't got and 
when the price has been forced below the 
price at which you sold, then you buy and 
deliver to the person who bought from 
you when the price was higher. Also, 
while the belga is on gold, you have the 
right to demand, and receive gold in ex- 
change for your currency at the fixed 
ratio, and as a result much gold was taken 
out of Belgium. 

In the effort to prevent things from 
hecoming worse, a deputation of Cabinet 
ministers, including the Premier, Theunis, 
the Finance Minister, Camille Gutt, and 
the Foreign Minister, Paul Hymans, took 
. train for Paris recently, to ask the help 
of the French Cabinet to maintain Bel- 
gium on the gold standard, France being 
the leader of the gold bloc countries and 
having an interest in maintaining Belgium 
on gold. At the end of the conference, 
Mr. Hymans gave out a statement saying, 
“The belga is saved” and it was reported 
that France would float a four-billion 
franes issue (about $260,000,000) of Bel- 
gian bonds, which money would help 
Brussels balance the budget, and would 
also allow Belgium to send into France 
a larger quota of goods for sale. But the 
wiseacres said that even if France stood 
ready to render these services for Bel- 
gium the belga would have to go off gold 
ind, maybe, be tied to the English pound 
in a certain ratio of value. 

So far it looks as if the wiseacres are 
right. After Mr. Hymans announced that 
the belga is saved, Premier Theunis was 
forced to submit the resignation of the 
entire Cabinet and King Leopold has been 
conferring with party leaders in the effort 
to form a new ministry. Also export re- 
strictiens had to be promulgated by the 
outgoing government, and the opinion of 
the experts is that the moment a gold bloc 
country makes rules which modify the free 
exchange of currency into gold and pre- 
vent gold being sent out of the country— 
which is one of the things President Roose- 
velt did shortly after his inauguration— 
that moment that country has taken the 
first step off the gold standard. 

Belgian papers were not permitted to 
run the complete text of the royal decree 
modifying the free flow of gold and banks 
themselves were in a confused state 


THEUNIS 


through ignorance of the exact meaning 
of the decree, but financial authorities 
sought to explain the matter to the people 
by statements such as this: 

“Governmental measures are not likely 
to compromise the Belgian franc’s sta- 
bility, which is technically out of danger, 
being backed by sufficient gold reserves to 
maintain parity.” 


Abyssinia Italy is deliberate- 

ly inventing “inci- 
dents” of Abyssinian aggression in order 
to provide herself with pretexts for “mili- 
tary preparation,” according-to a state- 
ment made by Abyssinia’s Emperor Haile 
Selassie, who added that his country 
would not be bullied into apologizing for 
wrongs she had never committed. 

The Emperor declared that even before 
the appeal to the League of Nations, all 
troops except the garrisons of frontier 
posts had been withdrawn. The Italian 
contention that there were Abyssinian sol- 
liers in Ogaden, on the border of Italian 
Somaliland, is “not only imaginary, but a 
deliberate invention,” while the alleged 
effort of Abyssinian soldiers to surround 
Italian troops at Afdub Feb. 2 “was pure 
fiction, since Afdub then was not gar- 
risoned, although the Italians occupied it 
soon afterward.” 

Abyssinia has appealed again to the 
League of Nations on the charge that 
Italy’s action is threatening the inde- 
pendence of the African Empire, this time 
under the more stringent Article XV, 
which does not require unanimous consent 
for the invoking of sanctions against the 
aggressor nation. In the meantime it is 
learned that Italy has informed Paris and 
London that her purpose is not to grab a 
slice of Abyssinia, but to frighten her into 
giving her concessions for the growing of 
cotton and for the building of a railroad 
through Western Abyssinia which will 
join together the two colonies of Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland. Great Britain is 
believed to have promised Italy in 1925 
to obtain this railroad concession for her. 


Greece Difference of opinion over 
the way in which the 
captured rebels should be treated is creat- 
ing dissension in the Grecian cabinet. 
Gen. John Metaxas, minister without port- 
folio and accused of Fascist tendencies, 
has resigned. He has advocated ruthless 
measures, while Gen. George Kondylis, 
Minister of War who put down the rebel- 
lion, is against the wholesale executions 
for which Gen. Metaxas spoke, on the 
ground that government ruthlessness 
would be met by further strife. Gen. 
Kondylis has also given assurance that 
there will be no restoration of the mon- 
archy, asserting that the very name of 
king is anathema to the people. 

That the present government is not 
going to be ruthless was indicated in the 
sentences of from six months to three 
years passed down by a military tribunal 
against eight civilians accused of spread- 
ing false reports. The government has 
confiscated the property of 98 persons, 
many of them members of Venizelos’ 
family. 

According to the government’s figures, 
eleven persons were killed and 28 wounded 
during the ten-day rebellion, during which 
there was a terrific amount of shooting, 
from cannon, planes and rifles, with sol- 
diers on each side keeping respectful dis- 
tances from the “enemy.” 











Hungerford in Pittsburgh Post Gazette 
A New Entry in the Race 
President 


Pure Food Roosevelt 


sent a message to Congress urging the 
passage of legislation to assure further 
purity of foods, drugs and cosmetics, just 
as the Senate was receiving from the 
Commerce Committee the Copeland bill 
intended to carry this intention into effect. 
The new Copeland bill, its author said, 
had been revised from the bill of last 


-year and was without many of the fea- 


tures earlier objected to. The President 
in his message asked for action against 
the small minority of evaders and chisel- 
ers in the food, drugs and cosmetics in- 
dustries in order to “provide a bulwark 
of consumer confidence throughout the 
business world.” 

“A measure is needed,” said the mes- 
sage, without specifying the Copeland 
bill, “which will extend the controls 
formerly applicable only to labels to ad- 
vertising also; which will extend protec- 
tion to the trade in cosmetics; which will 
provide for a cooperative method of set- 
ting standards and for a system of inspec- 
tion and enforcement to reassure con- 
sumers,_ grown hesitant and doubtful; and 
which will provide for a necessary flexibil- 
ity in administration as products and 
conditions change.” 





The Week in Congress 
HOUSE 


Authorized the President to award the 
Congressional Medal of Honor to Gen. A. 
Greely. 


Rejected increases in the Deficiency Ap- 
propriation Bill, passed Doxey Bill limiting 
action of Bankhead act to producers of more 
than three bales of cotton per year. 


Passed the Patman bonus bill with infla- 
i provisions as substitute for the Vinson 
ill. 


SENATE 


Adopted amendment to the work relief res- 
olution extending the life of the P.W.A. 


Defeated efforts to cut the work relief ap- 
posorcetion, passed the $112,762,870 De- 
ciency Appropriation Bill. 


Defeated attempt to add rider to work 
relief resolution which would reinstate the 
anti-trust laws suspended by the N.R.A. and 
defeated attempt to increase appropriation. 

















Ohio Relief 


(Concluded from page 18) 


discover whether any Federal laws had 
been broken in Ohio in the administration 
of relief funds, while in Franklin county 
the grand jury opened its investigation, 
and the General assembly, at Columbus, 
moved into action, after the lower house 
had adopted the Senate resolution. 

Within a week after he had taken 
charge of the expenditure of Federal re- 
lief funds in Ohio, Mr. Stillman dis- 
charged 25 relief headquarters employees, 
began eliminating chiselers from the relief 
rolls, announced his intention of cutting 
down the monthly payroll from $90,000 to 
$80,000 and ordered the replacement of 
grocery orders by direct cash relief. He 
said he had learned that in one case 
499,000 pounds of meat had been allowed 
to spoil in a Toledo warehouse and that 
an illegal charge had been imposed for 
the handling of 245 cars of potatoes. 


. 
Crime Under the direction of 
Secretary of the Trea- 
sury Morgenthau, almost 3,000 criminals 
in narcotics peddling, liquor distilling, 
smuggling, counterfeiting, tax evasion and 
other offenses were seized in surprise raids 
throughout the country and more than 
two million dollars of their property con- 
fiscated. A force of almost 12,000 Trea- 
sury police and secret-service men were 
thrown into the battle against the crimi- 
nals, many of whom will be prosecuted, 
as was Al Capone, for evading income tax 
payments. 

The greatest haul was made by the 
Alcohol Tax Unit, which arrested 1,175 
suspects at the height of the drive. The 
Narcotics Bureau grabbed almost 600 and 
the Customs Bureau (concerned mainly 
with smuggling) arrested almost 300 per- 
sons, and confiscated property valued at 
$2,000,000, including jewels, narcotics, 
livestock, lottery tickets. The Coast 
Guard, the Alcohol Tax Unit and the 
Secret Service confiscated property valued 
in the neighborhood of $300,000, including 
stills, boats, automobiles as well as drugs. 

As a result of these raids, the United 
States becomes the possessor of 40,204 
gallons of liquor, 900 moonshine stills 
with a daily capacity of 219,866 gallons 
and 119 automobiles. 

But probably more valuable than the 
whole sum of seized property is the in- 
formation resulting from these arrests 
which was passed on to Elmer L. Irey, 
chief of the Special Intelligence Section of 
the Internal Revenue Bureau. This data 
will be used as the basis for suits for tax 
evasion against no less than 500 of the 
“big-time” criminals seized 

During the course of the raids, the 
dramatic incidents of Prohibition days 
were re-enacted, with the Coast Guard 
in pursuit of six vessels believed to be 
engaged in rum-running, three of them 
off New York, two off the Delaware Capes 
and one off. Boston. Five of these were 
seized and also confiscated were one truck, 
378 gallons of alcohol, eight cases of 
counterfeit Canadian revenue stamps and 
an electric apparatus for making whiskey 
seem older than it is. 

The Treasury raids, it is hoped, will 
break up the gangs which have been 
successfully counterfeiting money. The 
Secret Service arrested fifty men and 
women for counterfeiting, possessing 
counterfeit money, dealing in counterfeit 
and passing fake coins and dollar bills. 
Six niembers of one gang were nabbed 
in New York, in the Italian quarter of 
which one batch of $12,100 in fake Fed- 
eral Reserve notes were found. More 
than $1,000,000 in lottery tickets, which 


had been smuggled into the United States 
in bundles of rags and in similar, ways, 
were part of the raiders’ haul. Taking 
place “within the shadow of the Capitol,” 
one raid accounted for twelve dealers in 
drugs, eleven of them wholesalers, and a 
$20,000 supply of drugs intended for dis- 
tribution in the southern states. 

The drive against crime and criminals 
had been planned for two weeks, and 
with such secrecy that the underworld 
was taken wholly unaware. The concerted 
series of raids were directed by Harold 
N. Graves, special assistant to Secretary 
Morgenthau, and, in the case of the Al- 
cohol Tax Unit, were carried out by men 
who have been without pay since Dec. 1 
as the result of the McKellar amendment 
to a Congressional deficiency bill, but 
who have stayed on and worked on in 
the hope that Congress would eventually 
vote recognition of their services. 

Donald R. Richberg 


N. R. A. has been named act- 


ing chairman of the National Industrial 
Recovery Board, on which labor now 
has equal representation in the person of 
Sidney Hillman, of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America. Both Mr. 
Richberg and President Roosevelt have 
made it clear, in testimony and _ inter- 
views, that the N.R.A. is not merely to 
drift along, but is to continue its job of 
enforcing codes, while the President as- 
serted that he is determined Congress 
shall extend the life of the N.R.A. for 
another two years. The N.R.A. is not as 
dead as a dodo, said Mr. Richberg, re- 
ferring to the phrase used by his prede- 
cessor, Gen Hugh S. Johnson, but “a liv- 
ing creature,’ although it is to be 
simplified in its code structure, as Mr. 
Richberg declared in his earlier testimony 
before the Senate Finance Committee 
which is investigating the N.R.A. 

Before this committee appeared Clar- 
ence Darrow, famed Chicago lawyer, to 
say that he would hate to give the N.R.A. 
credit for any improvement in condi- 
tions, that he believed the small business 
man had suffered terribly under it, that 
big business continued to enjoy the ad- 
vantages and that the concentration of 
wealth was continuing; that, in effect, the 
best thing Congress could do was to abol- 
ish the N.R.A.. To this view Mr. Hillman 
offered a demurrer, saying that the 
N.R.A. was responsible for the re-employ- 
ment of 3,500,000 workers, the betterment 
of working conditions and the abolition 
of child labor. 


Business Business is show- 
ing considerable im- 
provement in many lines, according to 
the latest report made by the Business 
Advisory and Planning Council, the mem- 
bers of which include some of the most 
important commercial and industrial cor- 
porations in the country. Some concerns 
report a 30 per cent improvement in vol- 
ume of output and profit. Firms report- 
ing no improvement were confined to the 
heavy industries, railroads, cotton and 
milling products. “The enlarged govern- 
ment housing program,” hopefully reports 
H. P. Kendall, chairman of the council, 
“will be an effective aid in the heavy 
industries and through them to transpor- 
tation and the consumers goods sector.” 
The 34 per cent improvement which 
business conditions have enjoyed over the 
past two years is almost better than busi- 
ness deserves, Joseph P. Kennedy, chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, told a roomful of business men 
at a recent luncheon gathering, because 
New York City was infecting the rest 
of the country with the economic “blues.” 
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He asserted that men of finance were 
jittery and worrying overmuch about the 
intrusion of government in business and 
were thus exerting a discouraging influ- 
ence on men of business and finance out- 
side New York. 





A bill to “provide for aid for the op- 
eration and maintenance of adequate pub- 
lic-school facilities throughout the coun- 
try” has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives (H.R.6360) by Con- 
gressman Lundeen of Minnesota. This 
should be cheering news to those com- 
munities where schools have been closed 
because of the depression. If you are in- 
terested and want a copy of the bill write 
to Mr. Lundeen in Washington, or Mr. 
Lynn Thompson, President of the Board 
of Education in Minenapolis, Minnesota. 





Flatlanders 
(Concluded from page 9) 


Ratio (irritated): No, no, Cyclus! 
What an absurd idea! What would your 
father, magistrate, of our village, say if 
he knew you entertained such thoughts! 
No, no! (Ratio and Cyclus search dic- 
tionaries. Cube inspects figures on the 
wall, Baron Multilatus enters without 
knocking.) What a fruitless search. Up 
is not in any of our dictionaries. 

Baron MouLtTILatus (sarcastically): 

Well, well, Master Ratio! I thought | 
should some day catch you unawares! Of 
course, up is not in the dictionaries. There 
is no such word. Do you think that you 
can put any two letters together and 
make a word? Why not look for m-i, or 
k-t, or p-b, l-l, anything instead of using 
u-p. 
Ratio: But Mister Cube, this fellow here 
whom we commonly call Mister Square, 
wants me to move a Square up and find 
the Third Dimension. Baron! (Dramati- 
cally.) I feel as though I were on the 
point of making some wonderful new dis- 
covery! Something that will help our fu- 
ture generations to live freer, happier lives 
than ours have been. Something that 
will— : 

Baron Muttizatus: Enough of this, my 
man! I fear you are becoming mentally 
unbalanced. You'll only end by being 
burned as a heretic. And if you continue 
in this fanatical idea of yours I myself 
shall see that you get your just punish- 
ment. Come along, Cyclus—we'll seek a 
better master, and a saner one. 

(Exit Baron Multilatus with Cyclus.) 

Ratio (musing): He thinks I’m crazy, 
does he? Well, well, perhaps I am—but 
we'll see. We'll see. (70 Cube.) And 
now, friend Cube, I’m off to my fellow- 
masters to see if I can get any help in 
this miraculous problem you have sug- 
gested. Doubtless they, too, will think me 
mad. Oh, when will the world learn to 
respect a man who is seeking after new 
truths? But—I’ll meet you later, sir, and 
perhaps then we can bring happiness to 
my poor people. 

(Exit Ratio.) 

Epilogue 
(Spoken by Cube) 
And thus, my friends, this demonstration 
Portrays a grievous situation— 
A people who would like to find 
A way to educate the mind, 
And yet, who miss inevitably 
A-truth we know quite naturally 
And, sometimes, when I contemplate, 
Their ignorance so desolate 
I wonder if we fail to see 
Some evident reality. 
And so, I bring to your attention 
The subject of the Fourth Dimension. 
CURTAIN. 
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Review Contest 


The March 30 Scholastic printed details 
of a prize contest for the best review of 
We Are the Builders of a New Worid. 
The publishers, Assgciation Press, will give 
a total of 30 prizes, the first $50, to the 
high school students writing the best re- 
views of the book. Edited by Harry H. 
Moore, it includes articles by James Trus- 
low Adams, Raymond B. Fosdick, Walter 
Lippmann, and Sir Philip Gibbs. 

The contest has been made possible by 
a gift from a nationally-known merchant 
(who wishes to remain anonymous). He 
hopes by this means to bring the book 
prominently to the attention of young 
\mericans. 


Deaths of the Week 


Louis Wiley, 65, business manager for 
nearly thirty years of The New York | 


lus! limes... . . Dr. Carl Duisberg, 73, Ger- 


rour 
y if 
hts ! 
dic- 








man pioneer in chemical science and crea- 
tor and head of the German dye trust, 
the I. G. Farbenindustrie. . . . William | 
Boyd, 45, stage and screen star. 
the James Gardiner Shepherd, 67, mine op- : e 
eed erator, banker, art patron. . . . Charles T. ; : ' 
Up \"incent, 76, author of twenty-three plays, 

many of them Broadway successes. . . E V E RY B O Y K N OW S 
ly): Prof. John James Richard MacLeod, 58, 
t I physiologist who helped to discover in- 
Of sulin. . . . Rev. Dr. John Cavanaugh, 64, 
ane formerly president of Notre. Dame Uni- 
vou versity. . . . Alewander Moissi, 54, one of 
and Europe’s greatest actors at whom 
a \merica marvelled when he appeared here O F fp bE E T 
ing in Max Reinhardt’s company and whose 

voice Alexander Woollcott described as 
‘the most extraordinary voice that ever (= ATHLETES train daily to get precision of movement known as 


vas heard in the theatre.” : ; ‘ 
we, form. Coaches teach form first, knowing that right habits must be 


at Tercentenary Cachet established, Form ‘starts with the feet in practically every sport. The ex- 
; Bh amples shown above are but few of many. In baseball it is the feet which 
- A retin the many activities for cele- 


ere 
are, 


fu- brating the three hundredth an-| 8° the hands to the ball. In football it is the feet which carry out the 


ves . . 

v niversary of the founding of the! assignment established by the coach for each man on each individual 
first public secondary school at Boston, 7 

my Massachusetts, on April 23, 1635, a cachet | Play. Champions are made by hard work as much as by natural endow- 

lly by pay reer for stamp collectors ment of nerve and muscle. Champion athletes for 17 years have done 

ing tional Education Association. much of their training in Keds. Practically all of their development work 


ue ‘ : * : ° 
. A cachet is a special imprint on mail , ’ 
elf matter known as “covers” by means of a | 4S youngsters was done in Keds, There is a Keds shoe today to meet 


sh- . . 
age rubber stamp or otherwise, commemorat- Vv i ini i ‘ 
s eee a luat eaat Gee ee every requirement of athletic training. Just as there is a Keds shoe today 
imprinted envelope frequently becomes a| tO Caffy a growing boy successfully through every type of outdoor activity. 
valuable collector’s item. 

Thess fatecested. ta cbtataing this They are not Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe 
cachet should prepare a_ self-addressed 
and stamped envelope, stuffed with a thin 
blank filler, and send it inside another | 
envelope to the official cachet director, 
Louis F. Brook, 9343 Loomis Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, who is himself a philate- 
list. There will be no charge for the 
cachet. All covers will be mailed from | 
Boston, Massachusetts, on National High | 
School Day, April 23, 1935. They must 
reach the director not later than April 15. 

It is requested that the regular 6% 
inches envelope be used, and that a space 
of 3% inches from the left end of the en- 
velope be left for the cachet. Envelopes 
smaller than the one recommended will | 
i the application of the entire | 
cachet. 

On the package (containing their 
covers) addressed to Mr. Brook, collectors 
are requested to use stamps other than the 
ordinary ones. Requests for these may be 
made at the stamp window of the local 
post office, and if any are on hand the 
Stamp clerk will comply with the request. 
These unusual stamps will be turned over 
to the Edward Hines Jr. Veterans’ Hos- 
pital, Hines, Illinois. All postage due 
packages will be refused. 
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SOCIAL STUDIES 
» SIGN POSTS * 


That Japan’s military adventures in 
China and her unfriendly relations with 
Russia are grounded in her political and 
social difficulties is a well-known fact. In 
“Japan in Crisis” (Macmillan, $2.00) 
Harry Emerson Wildes tells simply and 
well what those difficulties are. Mr. Wildes, 
a former professor of economics and so- 
ciology in a Japanese university, writes 
about the less well-known but more in- 
teresting side of Japanese life. You'll 
enjoy his book. 

* 


Scribner’s for April has scored a real 
scoop. With the ink on the pages of the 
newspapers reporting the Strachey case 
hardly dry, it comes out with an article 
by that gentleman entitled “Should I Be 
Deported?” Though you can guess his 
answer you should read the article and 
you will appreciate that in Mr. Strachey, 
the Hearst press has found a foeman who 
knows how to defend himself with skillful 
thinking and writing. 

Mr. Strachey stands for the Russian 
system. Mr. W. Chapin Huntington very 
cleverly takes several cracks at that sys- 
tem in an article in the same issue, called 
“An Uncensored Letter to a_ Soviet 
Friend.” Mr. Huntington has impressive 
qualifications. He saw the 1917 revolution 
in Russia, knows the language, and re- 
cently traveled 3000 miles there. Interest- 
ing article. 

. 


Inflation is coming, beginning in 1935 
and actively appearing in 1936, according 
to W. M. Kiplinger and F. Shelton in their 


pamphlet of 25 letters for business men 
called “Inflation Ahead” (Simon and 
Schuster, $1.00). Some of the letters will 
not interest you because they are con- 
cerned with what to do about stocks and 
bonds, etc., from the point of view of the 
investor. But the others, on the subject 
of inflation in general, are as provocative 
as they are timely. 


If ever a reporter was given a tough 
assignment it was Raymond Gram Swing 
when he was asked to fill the shoes of 
Paul Y. Anderson as The Nation’s Wash- 
ington correspondent. That he is succeed- 
ing in that difficult task becomes plainer 
with every article he writes. We have 
already noted his excellent series on Huey 
Long. Now we call your attention to two 
other articles equally brilliant: “Rude and 
Honest Ickes” in the April Vanity Fair, 
and “The Build-Up of Long and Cough- 
lin,’ in The Nation for March 20. 

In the same issue of The Nation, Louis 
Adamic in his capacity as roving indus- 
trial observer, visits Akron, Ohio and re- 
ports on the tense situation in the auto 
labor field. His article, called “Will 
Rubber Snap?”, is packed full of up-to- 
the-minute information on what threatens 
to be front page news before long—a 
strike in the rubber industry. 


The American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, 50 West 50th St., New York City, 
announces a series of 5 ard 10¢ pamphlets 
on social hygiene education. Some of the 
titles are “Sex Instruction in Public 
School,” “Health for Man and Boy,” 
“Women and Their Health,” “Marriage 
and Parenthood.” 
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-  Who’s Who in the News 
GENERALISSIMO 


General Werner von Blomberg, Minis- 
ter of Defense in the Hitler Cabinet who 
will have charge of, the new conscript 
army, is the de- 
scendant of a long 
line of Prussian 
army officers and, 
for a Prussian offi- 
cer, is considered a 
very intelligent man. 
He is in the German 
Cabinet by _ insist- 
ence of the late 
President von Hin- 
denburg, and was 
chiefly instrumental 
in defeating the at- 
tempt of the Storm Troop leaders to take 
over the Reichswehr by planting in it 
units of Storm Troopers. He has kept 
the Reichswehr a national army and pre- 
vented it from being turned into the mili- 
tary instrument of the Nazis. 

At the outbreak of the World War hx 
was stationed at Metz and throughout th: 
war was on the staff of the Seventh Arm) 
on the western front. And he was wounded 

In 1921 he was appointed chief of staff 
in the military district of Stuttgart and 
was called, four years afterwards, to th 
Ministry of Defense. He was chosen as 
chief military representative of the Dis- 
armament Conference in Geneva, which 
position he held until he took his plac« 
in the Nazi Cabinet, one of the few non 
Nazis still in it. 


LABORITE 


Should the British Labor Party come into 
power, and that is considered a likelihood 
in the next general elections, Herbert 
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THE 


GREAT LAKES 


UNDER THE AMERICAN FLAG VIA THE SS. OCTORARA AND THE SS. JUNIATA 
“NATURE'S ROUTE TO AND FROM THE WEST” 


* Plan to sail the Great Lakes this year. For a vacation to the 
West and the National Parks, the Great Lakes provide an 
inspired route. Through tickets can be purchased from -your 
travelor railway agent to include one way or round trip passage 
on the Lakes via the modern ships of the Great Lakes Transit 


Corporation. 


Or spend a full vacation cruising the Lakes. Special nine-day 





(between Buffalo and Duluth) and five-day cruises (between 
Buffalo and Mackinac Island with no shore expense) have been 
scheduled with frequent sailings. Thrill to the scenic splendor 
of the Great Lakes’ country . . . relax and rest on sun-drenched 
decks cooled by stirring breezes . . . enjoy delightful meals and 
a full schedule of entertainment with dancing every night. 


Adequate shore leave is arranged at all points of interest. 


GREAT LAKES TRANSIT CORPORATION 


J. F. Connon, Passenger Traffic Manager, 120 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


BUFFALO (NIAGARA FALLS) 
SAULT STE, MARIE 





CLEVELAND DETROIT 
HOUGHTON DULUTH 


Morrison will be 
England’s Prim: 
Minister. 

Today, Mr. Morri- 
son is head of the 
London Count) 
Council, a_ position 

. roughly equivalent to 

\ that of Mayor of 

. New York. London 

already has felt the 

impress of his efli- 

i ciency. He has been 

compared to a dy- 

namo in his ability to do things and in 

the colorlessness of his personality. As 

transport minister in the 1929-31 coali 

tion cabinet, Mr. Morrison drew up a 

scheme for the public ownership and co- 

ordination of the passenger traffic system 

in London, a scheme so efficient that it 
was adopted and put into operation. 

Mr. Morrison is a son of the London 
slums. His father was a policeman and 
his mother a maid. He began life by 
running errands for a grocer and then 
became a store assistant and at night 
taught himself political economy. In 
1915 he became secretary of the London 
Labor Party, with which he has_ been 
connected ever since and it was as a re- 
sult of this position that he ran for 
Parliament. Members laughed at his 
cockney accent when he first rose to speak, 
but the laugh since has been on his side. 
He has been offered fortune but he re- 
solved to stick to the Labor Party. He 
may not be its most radical leader, but 
he is one of its most devoted. 

His enemies are ready to grant that he 
is one of the most efficient administrators 
London ever had. “Never,” says a writer 
in Harper's, “has that sprawling metropo- 
lis had cleaner streets, more determined 
‘progress in slum clearance, . . .” Watch 
Herbert Morrison. 
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Laughs off.) 


vt 


MacGregor: “How did you know my 
barber raised his price on shaves?” 

Wife: “A little beard told me.” 

* 

There is a National Bureau of Educa- 
tion within the Department of the Inte- 
rior, but its functions are purely and 
simply those of collecting statistical infor- 
mation about schools and taking care of 
Alaskan reindeer—From “The Evolution 
of a Democratic School 
Charles H. Judd. 

It sounds pure enough, but not ter- 
ribly simple. —The New Yorker 


System,” by 


7 
True Story 
And if you can keep your head when 
everybody around you is losing his, then 
it is very probable that you don’t under- 
stand the situation. 
—Saturday Evening Post 


* 
Please Repeat 
Lawyer: “Now, sir, did you, or did you 
not, on the date in question, or at any 
other time, previously or subsequently, 
say or even intimate to the defendant or 
anyone else, whether friend or mere ac- 
quaintance, or, in fact, a stranger, that 
the statement imputed to you, whether 
just or unjust, and denied by the plain- 
tiff, was a matter of no moment or other- 
wise? Answer me, yes or no.” 
Witness: “Yes or no what?” 
s 


Teacher: “Robert, what do they raise | 


in Ireland?” 

Robert—“I know, but I don’t want to 
say it. Mother tells me I mustn’t talk 
tough.” —Kansas City Star 


- 
This Week’s Boner 
“A blizzard is the inside of a hen.” 


—Lovice Lanz 
1951 Alpha Road, Glendale, Calif. 


HAVE FUN 
WITH WOooD “eee 
; 7 





This mode will 
give a lot of fun to 
modelers—an 
empty tin.can is 
the foundation for 
the boulders. A 
paper clip is the 
clip that serves as 
the bale for the 
oaken bucket. 
Everything else but 
the string is Plas- 
tic Wood, 





_Have fun making life-like models with this scien- 
tific marvel—Plastic Wood—the wood that can be 
moulded with the hands—when dry it is hard, 
permanent wood that can be worked with any wood 
working tools—can be sanded, ed, sawed—will 
hold nails and screws. Plastic Wood will adhere to 
any Clean, dry surface—wood, metal, stone, porcelain, 
glass. Comes in nine different 
_ Plastic Wood gives the added advantage of receiv- 
ing finer details Oy, corying. Get your can or tube of 
Genuine Plastic Wood at any leading hardware, 
paint or department stores. 


PLASTIC WOOD 
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EVERY 


STORY 


A FAMOUS STORY 


UNDRESS PARADE 
(from Penguin Island) 
SMOKE 


ZINOTCHKA. - 
A NIGHT IN A GRAVEYARD 


AN INGENIOUS PATRIOT 
(A fable) 


ERE are the stories you 
have always promised 
yourself—here are the others 
you would have promised 
yourself if you had ever heard 
of them! Selected gems from 
the treasure house of great fic- 
tion plus hundreds of pungent 
short features by the best wits 
and rascals of all time. 
Stories of love: Stories of 


if you write now 
Full color reproductions of 7 


prints, in the original 11 x 14 | 
inch size, and ready for fram- | 
ing. Only a limited number of | 
these fine reproductions avail- | 
able. Send your order promptly 

to be assured of yours! 








EARTHQUAKE IN CHILE. ....... 


THE WOMAN IN THE RED MASK 


(Old Roman ghost story) 


N 


by W. Somerset Maugham 
by Sir James M. Barrie 
by Anatole France 


by William Faulkner 
1okavaat by Hugo von Kleist 
by “Saki’’ 

by Muriel C. Dyar 
by Chekhov 


by Petronius 


by Ambrose Bierce 


Adventure: Stories of the Wild- 
erness: Revelations of the 
human heart: Thrills of the 
Pioneer: Immortal verse: Hu- 
mor—Pathos—Tragedy—Life: 
the enduring stories of litera- 
ture by the “masters of the 
Magic Word” . . . Only Golden 
Book insures you 100 df the 
world’s first-choice stories in 
8 issues. 





KF R E K Vail this coupon with $1 to 


| GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE 
1233 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Here is my $1. Send me GOLDEN BOOK for 
of the famous Currier & Ives | 8 months and the 7 Currier & Ives prints. 


Sch. wane 





O MY knowledge, no History 

of Architecture has ever be- 

fore been written around such 

a startling text as the one 
printed in heavy type here. In most 
presentations the audience is asked 
to keep its seat in the orchestra while 
the pageant of the building arts is 
gracefully performed in a glamorous 
stage setting of artificial light, color 
and scenic effects. The show is de- 
signed to glorify man and his great 
works. The great historical periods 
are seen as pinnacles which man has 
scaled in his upward climb to a higher 
order of living. The spotlight is al- 
ways focused upon engineering genius, 
design, and craftsmanship. 

The author of Rameses to Rocke- 
feller does not deprive us of that 
show. He puts on the same splendid 
pageant. He glorifies craftsmanship 
and exalts the great builders for their 
skill and integrity. Indeed the pro- 
duction as viewed from the auditorium 
is magnificent. But we are asked to 
leave our seats and go with the author 
back-stage where we can see the prin- 
cipal actors—kings, princes, empire 
builders, priests, and money barons— 
stripped of grease paint and make-up. 
Having seen these promoters of great 
building enterprises as they are in 
the flesh, we are led back to our seats 
where we can watch the craftsmen 
themselves at their work. Without 
having lost any admiration for their 
building skill we follow their labors, 
as the scenes shift,. with a heavier 
heart because of our visit back-stage. 
We now dream with regret of what 
civilization might have been had the 
craftsmen been set the task of build- 
ing a decent world for all men rather 
than exhausting themselves on tombs, 
temples and palaces for the empire 
builders and the powerful few. 

Were it within my means I would 
purchase 150,000 copies of this book 
and distribute them to the readers 
of Scholastic. I wouldn't stop there. 
I would keep the printing presses busy 
until every high school teacher of art, 
history and social studies was supplied 
with this book of revelation. 


The great Pyramids of Giza. 
hese pyramids were the tombs 
of the Egyptian kings, Cheops, 
Chephren and Mycerinus. The 
base of the "Great Pyramid is 
755 feet square and the apex 
is 482 feet above the base. 
A half dozen cathedrals 
could be set on the area 
which it covers. 
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RAMESES TO 


“To put it baldly, yet very truthfully, the art called 


architecture is at present, as it always has been, an 


anti-social process!”’ 


There is no better way to suggest 
the challenge of this volume than by 
quoting from its chapters.. I have 
selected passages which focus upon 
the social significance of architecture 
because I think that those who nour- 
ish the dream of a better life for all 
need to understand something about 
this “palace and hovel” system which 
Mr. Whitaker assures us has diverted 
and exhausted the builders from earli- 
est times, so that even today the ma- 
jority of American citizens cannot 
live in adequate houses. 


Egypt 

“... More and more were they (i.e. the 
builders) set to the service of king and 
priest on tombs of stone that would make 
safe and sure the agreeable life to come, 
and on minor temples as part of. the 
ritual by which the departed were laid 
away. Not for a moment was it in the 
minds of king or priest that the builders 
should be set to the task of making life 
steadily easier and more agreeable for the 
multitude that lived and toiled day by day 
on earth. 

“Tomb and temple were to be used for 
thousands of yéars to turn men’s minds 
away from the pleasant task of building 
a secure and stable way of life on earth. 
Builders were to labor for some other pur- 
pose than their own gain and benefit, as 
they steadily sacrificed themselves to the 
life to come. The long centuries of Egyp- 
tian craftsmanship may well be reckoned 
as a titanic effort to deny the physical 
evidence of death and, by ever more co- 
lossal and impregnable tombs, to rob life 
of that strange terror that came when eyes 
no longer looked and voice no longer 
spoke.” 


Greece 


“ .. The Greeks, using no cement, re- 
volved their sectional column drums, one 
atop the other, with fine sand between, 
before putting them in place. The bed 
surfaces were ground to a razor-like pre- 


CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKER 


For thirty years Charles Harris Whitaker 
has assigned himself the roving commis- 
sion of historian, observer and commenta- 
tor in the field of architecture. His 
ninety-six crossings of the Atlantic have 
kept him in constant touch with new archi- 
tectural currents on two continents. As 
editor (1913-1927) of the Journal of the 
American Institute of Architects, and as 
founder of the Press of the Institute, his 
has been a decisive voice in determining 
and opposing many tendencies in present- 
day American building. He is the author 
of several noteworthy books on housing 
problems. Mr. Whitaker is a founding 
member of the Regional Planning Asso- 
ciation of America and was Secretary of 
the Post-War Committee on Architectural 
Practice, as well as to the French Build- 
ing Commission for Devastated Areas on 
its visit to the United States. 








cision. They fitted so perfectly that the 
two stones were as one. The joints, hardly 
visible, were the joints that a craftsman 
loves, for to him there are neither good 
nor bad ones. Either a joint is one or 
it isn’t.” 


Rome 


“Nothing like that for the Romans. They 
were in a hurry. An empire cannot stop 
for fine jointings in stone. There can be 
no pauses, and craftsmen cannot consider 
and deliberate. The empire doctrine has 
to have constant pushing. The propa- 
ganda and publicity must be unceasing 
The salesmen must be always on the jump, 
and as buildings were one of the chiet 
goods used in “selling” the empire idea, 
the problem for the bosses at Rome was 
to keep up speed. In this, the arch was 
a great help, not only when built of ma- 
sonry, but even more so when the builders 
learned to make it of concrete. The small- 
est stones could then be used. All the 
refuse of the quarry could be dumped 
into the concrete. Faster and faster, big 
ger and better, north, east, south, west, 
the course of empire took its way.” 

“In houses, the Roman builders got to 
building pretty, showy and sumptuous 
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OCKEFELLE 


The Story of Architecture 


By CHARLES HARRIS WHITAKER 
(Random House, New York) 


The central, seventy- 
story building in the 
Radio City develop- 
ment of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., in 
New York, one of the 
most extensive build- 
ing operations of 

all time. It con- 
tains about sixty 

acres of floor 

space. 


rh a OC pe! 


A Review by 
ERNEST W. WATSON 


Scholastic Art Editor 


places—for the rich. They learned to heat 
and drain, supply water from faucets and 
even to contrive an elevator. Pompeii 
tells this tale very well. As for the mul- 
titude, its members lived as best they 
could. After fifty centuries, that habit 
had not changed. When the end came, 
and even long before and during the 
whole imperial effort, the plight of the 
real builders of empire was too sad to 
talk about. Many historians have told the 
tale of bread and circuses. With tribute 
wrung from all lands, and wasted in pro- 
fligacy on official building, Rome had tried 
for an empire. In it, the work of the 
builders was to roar so loud that no pro- 
testing or complaining voice could be 
heard. Any lamenting by the oppressed, 
impoverished, dispossessed, or the victims 
of the Roman holidays, was to be drowned 
in the blare of architecture.” 


Romanesque and Gothic 


_ “The gradual change of robust Roman- 
esque into delicate Gothic is another clear 
and shining example of what the builders 
could do. when they were set a task, and 
were not yet ready to ask whether it 
would be better to build good houses for 
everyone rather than palaces and churches. 
So building, it was for all craftsmen a 
golden day. The Christ legend was taken 
‘over by painters and sculptors, by weav- 
ers and glassmakers, by smiths who forged 
iron and hammered brass. From the Adri- 
atic to Bristol Channel and North Sea, 
and from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, 
the pageant wended its unhurried way. It 
left behind a record in craftsmanship such 
as men are not likely to see again, unless 
all present empires be destroyed and suc- 
ceeding civilizations, if any, be thrown 
back upon the search for such rightness 
as will tell them how to build something 
that will endure. That was the faith in 
which Romanesque and Gothic builders 
worked, although the very institutions they 
were helping to found were to betray them, 
at the critical moment.” 

“Yes, even with the multitude living in 
dirt and squalor, it was a golden day for 
the craftsmen. .. .” 


America 


“The true story of the building of 
America can never be written. One can 
guess from the skeleton record, and no 
more. Flesh and blood are gone and with 
them the myriad secrets and uncountable 
whims, caprices, plans, hopes, vanities, de- 
sires, greeds, showing-offs, and keeping- 
up-with-the-Joneses, that for three hundred 
years led many millions of Americans to 
build what they did. A large part of it 
is still standing, supposedly as evidence 
of civilization. As to the very early part 
now left, there is no disagreement. It 
looks like the act of a people out to find 
a decent way of living together peace- 
fully and equally. The old houses of 
Salem as of Charleston, of Kingston as 
of Williamsburgh, of Enfield as of Bayou 
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St. John, have an air that arouses one’s 
affection, even though we know now they 
were the advance guard of a landlordism 
that made the spread of justice and se- 
curity utterly impossible. . . . 

“Nevertheless, there is scarcely a finer 
pageant of old buildings than from Exe- 
ter, New Hampshire, let us say, to Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, following the Atlantic 
Coast generally but not too closely, and 
skipping from St. Augustine to Mobile and 
New Orleans. . . . Even though one mur- 
murs one’s delight at what the craftsman 
did, most of the great architecture stands 
only to record man’s failure to found the 
human order for which he still professes 
to be groping. For a moment, in some 
forgotten backwater such as I have found 
behind Toulouse, or near Bayeux, or in 
Luxembourg, or the Moselle Valley, even 
as today in some remote Kentucky upland, 
one savors the day when peace, justice 
and security must have seemed just 
around the corner, . . .” 

“The vision of what civilization might 
be, in human terms, with architecture used 
to build a world of dignity and security, 
makes vivid the fact that the fight for 
individual security destroys all security. 
That fight, now developed into a celd 
calculation of human beings as debt-pay- 
ers endlessly passing through turnstiles, 
has completely dimmed any picture of 
architecture as a natural road and a sane 
and healthy process of building a world 
for man. There have been a few small- 
scale efforts to build examples of communi- 
ties in which people might live with de- 
cency and comfort: Sunnyside, Long 
Island City, N. Y.; Radburn, New Jersey; 
Mariemont, Ohio; and Chatham Village, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; but while these 
efforts contain the germ of a physical idea 
for building a civilization they can get 
no further than the germ stage. Around 
their fringe calls the speculator with the 
siren allure of his ‘Own Your Own Home’ 
song, while over the head of the germ 
example rises the pyramid of debt.” 


The Future 


“The day will come—boldly optimistic 
as the belief may seem—when men will 
give up trying to master the degrading 
and unmasterable wiles of debt and usury, 
of trying endlessly to pass golden camels 
through the eye of a needle under the 
delusion that it is the road that leads to 
either happiness or civilization, and will 
set about the building of a world and the 
flooding of it with such architecture as 
men have never known.” 

“Why doubt that such a day will come, 
and that people will then say to their 
builders: 

“Build us a fine and pleasant world. 
Out of it there will emerge a natural 
beauty that may be called art, or a natural 
art that may be called beauty. It will 
not matter by what word we shall choose 
to call it, and it may well be that no word 
will be needed. Debt has gone. Usury 
has ended. The hopeless order of price 
and profit has been swept away. Land is 
for use and no man can rent it to an- 
other. 

“Make a plan--and let the beginning of 
your plan be this—a fine and spacious 
room for every man, woman and child. 
To every soul its sanctuary. After that, 
such other buildings as may become 
needed and that we can contrive and af- 
ford. 

“As a beginning—for the builders who 
shall at last set to work for a society 
that is resolved to build a civilization— 
what could be a better mark to aim at 
than for everyone a fine and spacious 
room, sun-lighted or sun-shaded, as one 
might choose! 
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ARealNewspaper 
Tol am alilela-ta 


MERICA’S first real newspaper for boys 

and girls! Children want a newspaper, 
they need one, and they will read one. Now 
for the first time, you can satisfy your 
natural curiosity about the news without being 
exposed to sensational stories and unsuitable 
features. This weekly newspaper, in tabloid 
size, gives boys and girls everything they want 
in a newspaper, edited especially for them 


Edited by Child Authorities 


Every editor and contributor is a man or 
Se of ‘standing, sympathy and experience. 

ell-known writers contribute regularly. The 
Publishers are closely affiliated with The 
Parents’ Magazine. Their resources, experi- 
ence, organization, and close association with 
all leaders in the field qualify them pre- 
eminently. 


FEATURES offered 
20 in EVERY ISSUE 


The News of the Week in Word and Picture. 

Pictorial News Map Showing Events of the Week Ali 
Over the World. 

A_ Picture Page of Boys and Girls in the Limelight. 

iilustrated News of the _— World. 

A Fascinating Short Sto 


Science and Invention and Aviation. 

The Selected Best Humor from School Publications. 

How Things Are Made. 

Animal News _. 
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Radio Personalities and : "Schedule of Broadcasts for 
Young Folks. 

Letters from Our Readers. 

Magic Tricks and How te Do Them. 

Prize Contests. 

True Adventure Stories. 

illustrated Reviews of Recommended Movies. 


Special Introductory Offer 
15 Weeks for $1—Send No Money 


Send no money now. If after the paper arrives, you or 
the boy or girl who is to receive it are not thoroughly 
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Dept. 29, 9 East 40th St., New York, N. 
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Weekly Sports Page 


TEN FREE LESSONS IN DIVING 


This is the eighth of a series of ten formal dives which wilf be illustrated 


in Scholastic, with explanatory text. 


Cut-away 
Somersault 

The cut-away group of 
dives, in both boys’ and 
girls’ interscholastic and 
intercollegiate competi- 
tion, includes four dives, 
all taken from a stand- 
still position with the 
diver’s back to the water. 
The cut-away group in 
cludes: (1) the Back 
Jack-Knife; (2) the Cut- 
away Somersault (shown 
here); (3) the Cut-away 
1% Somersault; (4) the 
Cut-away Double Somer- 
sault. 

The most difficult of 
this group is, of course, 
the Double Somersault, 
which can be performed 
only from the 3-meter- 
high board. Its degree 
of difficulty is rated 
2.2, which is the same as 
the Forward Double 
Somersault shown in No. 
7 of this series. The Cut- 
away 1% is the next 
most difficult, its rating 
done with tuck from the 1l-meter board. 
The Cut-away Somersault, here shown, is 
third in degree of difficulty in the cut- 
away group. From the l-meter board, its 
rating is 1.6 with tuck (as shown). 

In executing the Cut-away Somersault 
the diver should strive for as much height 


as 


being 2.1 when 


Girls’ basketball has changed consider- 
ably in recent years. ‘The slow, unskilled, 
cumbersome game of several years back 
has been transformed into a game of fast 
and well-timed passes, clever dodges, quick 
shots, well-executed pivots and team play 
impossible under the old rules. 

This new game, with its new skilis 
graphically shown in reproductions from 
a motion picture film recently made, has 
been put between the covers of a 54-page 
book called “Modern Basketball for 
Girls,” which has just come off the print- 
ing press. This is the first book on girls’ 
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is not leaning backward too much as the 
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style, as shown here, points are gained by 


keeping the tuck tight. 
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cessful entry. 


A BASKETBALL BOOK FOR GIRLS 


basketball since the revolutionary changes 
made in the rules two years ago. 


Early completion 
eontributes to a 


suc 


Coaches 


and players will find this book full of 


valuable, 


practical material. 


The book was written by 
mine E. Meissner, coach of basketball at 


Flushing High School, 
Mrs. 
York University. 
the 
Committee, 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


By Sarah McLean Mullen 
Films Go British 


AVE you noticed how many Brit- 

ish pictures there have been this 

winter? Great Britain has en- 
tered the American field with a deter- 
mination to make us conscious of her 
motion pictures. So determined are they 
that they have not been content to use 
merely their own British actors, but have 
reached out for popular American actors, 
directors, and technicians. Successful per- 
formers travel back and forth between 
Hollywood and London like seasoned com- 
muters. This may be but a passing ex- 
periment, aimed to attract our attention 
and good will un- 
til wee become 
acquainted with 
their product and 
performers. 

Of course, some 
of the players who 
have won success 
on both the British 
and American 
screen are really 
English, but we 
have come to think 
of them as our 
own. Charlie Chap- 
lin, for example, 
has never fore- 
sworn allegiance to 
the British crown. 
George Arliss is 
probably the best 
known of these 
men. It is report- 
ed that he received 
$400,000 for his 
performance in 
The Iron Duke in 
England. It is doubtful that he receives 
more than a fourth of that sum for an 
\merican film. Leslie Howard, Herbert 
Marshall, Clive Brook, Ronald Colman 
are internationally identified, and, of late 
Charles Laughton, who established himself 
in the part of Henry VIII, is being called 
an American. The very latest, whom we 
hope to retain over here, is that charming 
little English lad, Freddie Bartholomew, 
who played the part of the boy, David 
Copperfield. 

Of the women, Diana Wynyard, Heather 
Angel and Binnie Barnes are the best- 
known leading ladies, while Una O’Con- 
nor, Beryl Mercer, and Alison Skipworth 
have won honors in character parts. 

Several American motion picture com- 
panies, including Warner Brothers, have 
rented studios and have established pro- 
duction units in England. Others,’ like 
Fox, have arranged for exchange of play- 
ers with British players. The greatest 
threat, however, in the “Rule Britannia” 
idea, comes directly from British pro- 
ducers. 

Of the studios in England, the best 
known is probably the Gaumont-British 
Corporation, located at Lime Grove, Lon- 
don. This firm pioneered thirty years ago 
in the making of “talkies” by a method 
called the “chronophone,” employing syn- 


chronized gramophone records. They have 
established themselves as _ distributors, 
also, throughout the United States. This 
year they have brought out the follow- 
ing pictures: Chu Chin Chow, featuring 
Anna May Wong, Evensong, Evergreen, 
The Iron Duke, Little Friend, Jack Ahoy!, 
Princess Charming, Bella 


Symphony or Lover Divine. Man of Aran, 


a unique informational feature, made in- | 


dependently, was likewise released through 
this powerful company. Listed for future 


release are The Man Who Knew Too | 


Much, and My Heart Is Calling. Gains- 
borough Pictures, made in an old power 


station in the factory district of Isling- | 


ton, also are released by this firm. 
The next British company of impor- 


George Arliss (right) in a dramatic scene from the Gaumont- 
British film, The Iron Duke, in which Mr. Arliss plays the role 
of the Duke of Wellington. 


tance, that of British International Pic- 

picture | 
Elstree. | 
Forty acres of buildings and lots include | 


tures, has the 
establishment in 


largest motion 
England, at 


nine full-sized sound stages. Here are to 
be found Audible Filmcraft, makers of 
short subjects, the Blattner Studios, and 
Dominion Imperial Studios. 
none of their product in the West. An- 
other, Associated Radio Pictures, com- 
monly known as ARP, is located at Ealing 
Green, London. It is very modern and 
was used by Gloria Swanson for her 
British film. 


Alexander Korda, who won fame through 
his creation of The Private Life of Henry 
VIII, made his first London Films Pro- 
ductions movie at Raglan Gardens, Mid- 
dlesex, at the studio of the Associated 
Sound Film Industries, generally known 
as Wembley Studio. The newest pictures 
of this studio are One Hundred Years 
from Now, based on the story. by H. G. 
Wells, and Congo Raid, both of which 
are rated as outstanding. 


The Iron Duke 
(Gaumont-British. Dir., Victor Saville. 
Cast: George Arliss, Gladys Cooper.) The 
Duke of Wellington provides a _ richly 
(Concluded on next page) 
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on™ Parker paid $68,000 to create 

Quink to guard Parker Pens from 
inks that clogand gum.NowQuink 

makes any pen a self-cleaner — a Parker or 

any other. It cleans as it writes—for ae 

contains a secret solvent that dissolves 

sediment left in = s by ordinary inks. 

Mail the coupon below, or a postcard, 

and get trial bottle FREE. 
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Plays That Go! 


Send for your free copy 
hn of our new catalogue. 


> The Dramatic Publishing Co. 
Dept. S, 59 E. Van Buren St. 
Chicago, til. 
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CELEBRATING 300 YEARS OF 
AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Beautiful Pencil Drawing of 
Offered to Students 


First American High School 
Entering Contest 


High school students who enter the Planters word-building contest are offered a repro- 


duiction of this beautiful pencil drawing of 


the first American High School by Ernest 


W. Watson. High school students throughou' the United States are celebrating the 
300th anniversary of the founding of the Boston Latin School. Enter the contest today 
and secure one of these beautiful 11 x 14 inch reproductions. 
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BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL 
First American High School. Founded 1635 


1635-1935. 300 Years of American 


ENTER NOW 


Distributed Through Courtesy of Planters 
Nut and Chocolate C 


WORD-BUILDING 


CONTEST 














Twenty Prizes of $1.00 each 


One Hundred Prize Pack- 

ages Containing 4 Attrac- 

tive Bakelite Trays for 
Card Tables 














































Do you know any four-letter words? How many can vou make with the lerters in 


“MR. PEANUT CONGRATULATES 
RUL 


1 Anyone under the age of twenty-one is eligible 
* for the prizes. 
9 The object of the contest is to build a list of four- 
* letter words from the letters in MR. PEANUT 
CONGRATULATES AMERICAN HIGH 
SCHOOLS. Any letter may be used twice in one 
word. Use only the first person present tense singu- 
lar form of verbs. A word of several meanings may 
be used only one time. Do not use abbreviations. 
contractions, proper names, plurals, reformed spell- 
ing, possessives, suffixes, or prefixes. Do not use 
archaic or obsolete words, dialectic words, or variants. 
Foreign words which appear in the English section of 
standard dictionaries are acceptable. Webster's new 
International Dictionary will be the authority. 





AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOLS” 
ES 


3 Send cmpty Planters Peanut bag or wrapper bear 
* ing a picture of Mr. Peanut with your entry or 
send a hand-drawn facsimile of the label on the 
wrapper showing Mr. Peanut. On top of first page 
write your name, age, home ress, city and state 
Fasten the bag. wrapper or picture securely to 
your entry. 
Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, R 
4. 1901, 260 E. 43rd St. New York, NY, oom 
rive by midnight, April 20, 1935. - 
Prizes will be awarded for those submittin 
5 largest number of correct words. Montaens ss 
be taken into consideration. Winners will be named 
in the Scholastic Issue of May 25, 1935. In the event 
of a tie for any prize offered, a prize identical with that 
tied for will be awarded to each tying contestant 


A 3c stamp with your entry will entitle you to a beautiful, hand-drawn sketch of the 
Boston Latin School—first U. S. High School. established 1635. 
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Following the Films 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


dramatic opportunity for the special abili- 
ties of Mr. Arliss to portray biography. 
The historical episodes, such as the return 
of Napoleon to Paris from Elba, the Bat- 
tle of Waterloo, and the appearance of 
Wellington in. the House of Lords, are 
rich in pageantry. The tempo, however, 
seems unnecessarily slow to American au- 
diences. Wellington, advocate of peace, 
arouses our interest. As a representative 
study in characterization, this picture com- 
mands praise. 


The Scarlet Pimpernel 

(London Films. Dir., Harold Young 
Cast: Leslie Howard, Merle Oberon.) The 
little flower worn as an insignia for an 
intrepid band of devoted aristocrats name 
the play. Gorgeous settings and cos- 
tumes become insignificant in comparison 
with the performance of the players of 
the cast, especially that of Miss Oberon, 
who is new to us, and of Leslie Howard, 
long a favorite. His acting successfull) 
combines restraint and enthusiasm, cour- 
age and seeming stupidity in his part 
This story of the French Revolution from 
the standpoint of the aristocracy is thrill- 
ingly interesting. Note how the feeling of 
authenticity of the period is conveyed by 
the manner of wearing the costume anid 
by general deportment as well as by the 
costume itself. The direction should be 
given credit for the excellent mob scenes 


Evergreen 

(British-Gaumont. Dir., Victor Savill 
Cast: Jessie Matthews, Sonnie Hale.) This 
modern dange spectacle and musical ex- 
travaganza brings to our _ recognition 
Jessie Matthews, a most magnetic per- 
sonality. Perhaps we miss the pep of 
American musicals, but do we not gain 
a new experience through this lyrical op- 
eretta? 


The Dictator 

Gaumont-British, produced by Toe- 
plitz. Dir., Victor Saville. Cast: Clive 
Brook, Madeleine Carroll.) This drama 
of the Danish Court of the 18th century 
brings us one of the most technically 
superior productions yet made. Each 
frame of the advance pictures shown here 
is like a painting. The story, unfortu- 
nately, is said to be weak, and the tempo 
is slow. But the superb direction and 
excellence of the acting point to a cleverly 
developed character study as sophisticated 
as but more dramatic than Henry VI/I/. 


Lover Divine 

(Unfinished Symphony.) (Gaumont- 
British. Cast: Marta Eggerth, Hans Ja- 
ray, and Helen Chandler.) Franz Schu- 
bert’s beautiful music is interwoven with 
a love story that charms us with its old- 
world quality. The acting is noteworthy. 


My Heart, Is Calling 

(Gaumont-British. Cast: Jan Kiepura, 
Marta Eggerth.) Do you remember Jan 
Kiepura in Be Mine Tonight? He is com- 
ing to us again in an entertaining picture 
about a stranded opera troupe that gives 





him opportunity to sing. - He alone is 
worth the price of admission. 
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APRIL’ 6, 1935 
Student 


Indignation 


Out of the dozens of . 
indignant replies in re- 
sponse *to John Scott’s 
letter on lynching (Stu- 
dent Forum, March 9 issue), we give you 
the following representative reactions: 

“Mr. Scott has ventured to set himself 
up as a typical, Southerner and presents 
time-honored arguments in favor of lynch- 
ing. .. . I should like to state that though 
theirs is a common opinion, in the South, 
it is not the only one. There is a growing 
faction in the South, headed by descendants 
of former slave-owners, in favor of liberty 
and justice for all... .” 

John E. Parish, 
London (Texas) H. 8. 


“T read and was surprised at the unciv- 
ilized views entertained by Mr. Scott upon 
the subject of Negroes and lynching. That 
a high school student in a democratic law- 
abiding state would endorse such views is 
proof of the fact that the most civilized 
people are not very far removed from sav- 
agery. . . . Mr. Scott must be slightly 
addled, for in his letter he warns that ‘any 
of you young Americans who have a 
lovable attitude toward the Negro had 
better keep your attitudes and ideas to 
yourself and not interfere with South- 
erners’ actions,’ and yet he invites criti- 
cla, wes 
John Sydavar, 

Miles Bryan H. 8., McKees Rocks, Pa, 


“It is not the intelligent South, but the 
ignorant South that encourages the das- 
tardly crime of lynching... .” 

E. P. 


Atlantic City, N. J. 


“. . . having spent almost all my life in 
the South, in fact, in northern Alabama, I 
was convinced more than ever that South- 
ern prejudice remains an unwarrant 
and hateful thing. If we were made o 
the right stuff we would do more than 
merely object to it—we would demand not 
only an end to lynching, but also an end 
to prejudice.” 

Annette Albrite, 
Ww. ¥.C. 


“.,. under no conditions is lynching a 
solution for a crime. I believe in punish- 
ment, but I also believe in justice. A mob 
at the pitch of hysteria cannot be expected 
to give any justice when it is out on the 
lynching path... .” 

Shirley Relis, 
Wadleigh H. 8., N. Y¥. C. 


“It seems that John Scott does not know 
his South. I recommend that he read The 
Store by Stribling, a book not written by 
a “Northern negro lover”—but by a sym- 
pathetic, understanding Southerner. . . .” 

Philip Bentley. 


From Negro Stephen Scott to white John 

Scott: 

“. . . + My people had their culture, tra- 
ditions; lived peacefully in a pastoral so- 
ciety. We had < our gods and heroes. We 
had a language. We produced sculptural 
art equal to any of Europe’s best. Then 
we were stolen from our homes. .. . You 
will not give us schools or teachers and 
then you call us ignorant. Yet where 
Negro children have been given the same 
opportunities as white, absolutely no dif- 


Students are invited to have their say in this 
department. Letters published represent only 

opinions of their writers, and not those 
of Scholastic. Maximum lerigth, 300 words. 





ference was found in I1.Q. by age or grade 
(Columbia University Survey of Negro 
Children in New York Public Schools, 
1934). . . . Let all students, black and 
white, unite and fight their common 
enemies: war, hunger, Fascism. We black 
students have suffered without struggle 
too long. Join with us, white students, in 
our common fight!” 


“, . . disgraces the section of the coun- 


try from which it comes and lowers the 
respect of other nations toward the 
United States as a whole. ... Mr. Scott is 
not aware of the fact that the South’s 


progress is held in check immensely by 
preventing the Negroes from getting an 
(Concluded on next page) 
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ON THE OCEAN FRONT 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Situated Directly on the Board- 


walk and Convenient to All 
Piers and Amusements. 


Per day, With Meals 
per person .00 Private Bath 
European 


oe 


HOT AND COLD SEA WATER 
IN ALL BATHS 
Excellent Food French Cuisine 
Garage 
EMANUEL E. KATZ, Man. Director 
































_ WRITE 


200 Words About Salmon 
and Win a Prize 


Read No. 8 of Scholastic’s series of food 
posters on the back cover of this issue, 
and write the text of Poster No. 9, which 
will be published in the May 25th issue. 


208 Classroom Prizes and 8 for Students 
in Addition to 50,000 Maps 
for Teachers _ 


The 4 best posters in each state will 
win for those classrooms a new Rand- 
McNally map of Europe. (200 of these 
maps will be awarded.) 


The best poster submitted will win for 
the student a set of Collier’s National 
Encyclopedia, valued at $75. Besides a 
set for the student, his or her classroom 
will also receive a set. 


Second prize, one each for student and 
classroom: $48 Rand-McNally floor stand 
globe; Third prize, one each for student 
and classroom: set of Funk and Wag- 
nalls Encyclopedia; Fourth prize, one 
each for student and classroom: Rand- 
McNally Table Globe; Fifth prize, one 
each for student and classroom; $15 
Rand-McNally International Atlas; Sixth 
prize, one each for student and class- 
room: Funk and Wagnalls Standard 
Dictionary; Seventh prize, one each for 
student and classroom: Rand-McNally 
Economic Atlas; Eighth prize, one each 
for student and classroom: Rand-Mc- 
Nally Premier Atlas. 


EACH TEACHER FROM WHOSE 
CLASS THERE IS A CONTESTANT 
WILL RECEIVE A GROWTH OF EDU- 
CATION MAP SHOWING 300 YEARS 
OF AMERICAN SCHOOL HISTORY 
SINCE THE BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL 
WAS FOUNDED IN 1635. Map made 
by Ernest W. Watson; research by Prof. 
R. D. Matthews of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


ENTER THIS CONTEST TODAY 


MAIL YOUR ENTRY BEFORE 
APRIL 15, 1935 


Contest closes April 15th. Send your 
entry to Celebration Committee, 306 
Years of American High Schools, 250 E. 
43rd Street, New York, N. Y. In case of 
tie, both contestants will receive identi- 
cal awards. 


Simply write 200 words about Salmon, 
presenting in an interesting way some 
phase of the Salmon Industry and the 
value of Salmon as a food. You do not 
need to make the illustration for the 
poster—juSt write the text. Get your 
material from your mother, from your 


ocer, from your encyclopedia, from 
The Story of Salmon” published by the 
Home Economics Department of the 


American Can Co., or from any source 

ou prefer. Study the general form of 
food poster series now being published 
in Scholastic and write No. 9. Your 
name will be published with the poster 
in the May 25th issue if your poster is 
one of the 208 best. 








SCHOLASTIC SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE DIRECTORY 


Address inquiries Scholastic School 
and College Service, 950 East 43rd Street, 
New York City. 











Art Schools 








N. Y. SCHOOL OF New york—PARis 


FINE & APPLIED ART (Parsons) 
William M. Odom, President 


INTERIOR ARCHITECTURE AND DECORATION. 
COSTUME DESIGN AND _ ILLUSTRATIO 
Send GRAPHIC ADVERTISING AND ILLUSTRATION. 
TEACHER TRAININ' 


itunes Address Box T, seiiestneneiiens tame Dat 
Chiropody 
Intinoi1s COLLEGE 


OF CHIROPODY AND FOOT SURGERY 


Information will be furnished h s 
graduates regarding the selection of subjects re 
quired for admission to this institution. 
For information and bulletin > aes the 
Registrar, pepereeent, 6 
1327 North Clark Stree Chicago, Illinois 














Corres pondence 


U.S. GOVERNMENT JOBS 


—- — to $2100 a Year 





PRANKLIN. INSTITUTE 
Dept. R-286 Rechester 





Domestic Science 








Professional Intensive Courses 


COSTUME DESIGN DIETETICS, 

DRESSMAKING, HOMEMAKIN 

INSTITUTIONAL AO OEMENT 
PRATT INSTITUTE 


School of Household Science and Arts 
Box B4, Brooklyn, New York 














Physical Education 


pelea! ef 
AA GENT ws 2: 
Physical Chorney 


Boston were. S4th yr. yd ~ te 
year Gegres course . Unusual camp instruction. "Outalen. 
. Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 


Secretarial Schools 


JUNIOR COLLEGE — Thorough 
2-year academic courses. Gym- 
nasium, Swimming pool. Rid- 

jacement. Fireproof 
dormitories. 10 acres. Enroll 
now. Wsite for ca 


Rock tates, Box 
“Washington, B- ©. 
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Student Forum 
(Concluded from preceding page) 


education. Give them the same chances 
you have and they will equal and in many 
cases surpass the whites in their profes- 


sions.” 
Cc. B. G@. 


“ | . The article ‘Lynching Again’ 
made such an impression on me that al- 
though I am a teacher I feel I must an- 
swer it. There are many obvious answers 
to John Scott's arguments. .. . Would not 
the deplorable conditions in the South be 
less so if the Negro as well as the ‘poor 
white trash’ were better educated? 
Narrow-mindedness is a product of ig- 
norance. . >.” 
Dorothy M. Hayes, 

Claymont (Del.) Special D. P. 8. 


“I wish to ask Mr. Scott if he ever read 
a copy of the Constitution. If he looks it 
up he will find in it a clause which says 
that all men have certain inalienable 
rights, and that one of these rights is 
that of ‘a fair trial by a jury of twelve 
men or women in criminal cases. fa 
R. C. &., 
Winifred, Mont. 


We wish to acknowledge letters on the 
same subject from the following people: 
R. MacEdwards, Winnfield, La.; Samuel 
Hines, Roanoke Institute, Elizabeth City, 
N. C.; Conrad Trahan, Killingly H. S., 
Danielson, Conn.; Esther Anderson, Monu- 
ment (Colo.) H. S.; Sarah Booker H. S., 
Marysville, O.; Paul C. Perkins, Roanoke 
Institute, Elizabeth ‘e * N. C.; Patricia 
Boland, Cathedral H. S., N. Y. C.; 8 6 
trice Rubin, Samuel Tilden H. S., . A 
C.; Everett Meyers, Sterling, IIl.; john 
O’Neal, Brookville (Pa.) H. S.; Hooper 
(Neb.) H. S.; Max Young, Athens ( Mich.) 
H. S.; Wesley Scoutin, Knox Memorial 
H. s.. Russell, N. Y.; Lester Lichter, 
Samuel Tilden H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Aileen Grey, Plain City, O.; Fern Ken- 
drick, Lewis H. S., Monument, Colo.; May 
Norman, Stelton, N. J.; Abe Ajay, Al- 
toona, (Pa.) H. S.; Robert Ellison, Peta- 
luma (Cal.) H. S. 


Peace 


Dear Editor: 1 represent a group of 
high school students who desire to organ- 
ize a national peace movement. We feel 
that it is imperative that an organization 
be formed at this time to combat the 
looming forces of war. Our plan would 
include that of gigantic mass meetings and 
forums where the youth of the nation 
could express its own opinions on inter- 
national affairs. 

We would appreciate receiving sugges- 
tions, opinions, and members from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific to aid this very worth- 
while endeavor on its upward climb. 

Jules Schwerin, 
DeWitt Clinton H. 8S., New York City. 


Student Government 


Dear Sirs: Many students in high school 
seem to havea conception that student 
government is a real and materialistic 
thing. They have the idea that the class 
president actually has something to say 
in school affairs. With these views I 
differ. Actual student government may be 
beneficial, but not when the class repre- 
sentatives are mere figure-heads. It is a 











; 25 SUPERIOR photogtaph copies made for $1.50. 
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roliment card and information. Largest Teach- 
ers’ nc 


» Copyrighted booklet, “How to apply,” etc., etc., 
etc., free to members, 50c to non-members. 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for en- 


in the West. Established 1906. 





Student Section 


SCHOLASTIC 


too common fact that those representing 
the student body are elected to their of- 
fices, not because of their intellectual ca- 
pacities but because of their popularity 
with the students. Generally, those on 
athletic teams are chosen to represent the 
student body. What do other Scholastic 


readers think of this subject which greatly 
affects their school life? ; 
Walter Kubilis, 
Grover Cleveland H. 8., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Bouquet 


Dear Editors: I have been thinking this 
for a long time and I have been saying 
it before my university classes and before 
large groups of teachers and parents when 
I speak enthusiastically in favor of Scho- 
lastic, but now I am obeying that impulse 
to tell you that your regular front-page 
editorial is a consistent A Number One 
Wow. 

Editorials are notoriously dumb. The) 
slush, they sprawl, they cogitate on the 
obvious and they repulse with objection- 
able moralizing. If you had asked me 
in advance I should have voted a noisy 
NO to an editorial in Scholastic; but the 
ones you present are high-class, informa- 
tive, alive, refreshing, and best of all, 
convincing. They are the compactest, well- 
writtenest things on the market, in a clas- 
sification with the best; and as essays the Vy 
are worthy of careful examination by 
teachers and students of letters. Best 
wishes to you and all your works. 


Hughes Mearns, 
Professor of Education, 
New York University. 


Write Wing 


Bernice E. Pool, Sykesville, Md. 

ree Co be 42, Etna, Maine. 

irginia Weber, 139 21st St., Erie, P. 

— Wieler, 530 Woodward Street, lasses ster, 


lence Marcus, 1490 Macombs Rd., Bronx, N. \ 

Bernice Kuhl, Box 714; Cara Straatveit, Box 146; 
Eleta Robinson, Box 597; Tyyne Peltola, Box 
621; Leola Spanger, Box 911; Hilda Mlikush, 
Box 725; Mae Lillian Pimonen, Box 444; Iren 
Hunters, Box 1055, all of Red Lodge, Montana 

a waee Yomtob, 346 East 23rd St., Erie, 


Alice f Heate. Route 3, Lois Burger, Sugar Creek, 


Beatrice Wright, Tamaroa, III. 

Kathleen Grady, 236 Fillmore St., New Haver 
Conn. ; 

Katherine Cunco, 163 Helen St., Hamden, Com 

Dorothy Clawson, 232 High St., Hellertown, P: 

Betty Clement and Mary Agnes Shively, Hudso 
Michigan. ‘ 

Ww illiam Deyo, 114 Poplar St., Ridgefield Park, 


WwW illiam H. Crossman, Jr., 46 Johnson St., An 
sonia, Conn. 
Elmer Irvi | Ellentuck, 896 Fox St., New York 
City, N. 

Fred ea 7 Orient Avenue, Jersey City, 
Doyie Foster, 615. E. 15th St.; Ray Thorton, 917 
E. Sth St.; Francis Somers, 1020 Manstix 
.; Harold Jones, 1322 E. 8th St., all of Wi 

field, Kansas. 


Marion Darr, R. No. 2, Millersburg, Indiana 





A Basketball Book 


(Concluded from page 26) 


Written in outline form, the book is easy 
to read, the directions simple to follow. 
An outstanding feature of the book is the 
way it is illustrated. All the pictures are 
in “moving picture” style; that is, in strips 
which show the whole movement all the 
way through. The sample (page 26) is part 
of the strip from the book, showing the 
hook pass. The book also contains forty 
diagrams of practice drills*and play situa- 
tions. Girls, here is the one up-to-date 
book on your game as it is played today. 
The price per copy is one dollar, postpaid. 
Send money with your order, and the book 
will be sent to you by return mail. Write: 
Scholastic Bookshop, Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE ATLANTIC ESSAY CONTEST 


for 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


1934 








FIRST PRIZE 
SECOND PRIZE 
THIRD PRIZE 





Conditions 


The Contest is open to all students regularly enrolled on 
the Atlantic School List as using the Atlantic — in 
courses during the 1934-1935 term. 


The type of essay is not restricted, but essays must not 
exceed 2500 words in length. 


Essays must reach the Atlantic office not later than April 
8, 1935. Each essay must be accompanied by student's 
signed statement that the essay is original, not copied 
from any source, never before published, nor elsewhere 
submitted for publication, excepting in school paper. 


.The instructor’s endorsement, noting name and address 


of school, must appear on the student's statement. Neither 
signature, nor endorsement, must appear on the essay. 


No manuscripts will be returned. The prize-winning essays 
will be announced in the June 1935 Atlantic Monthly, 
and will be the peers of the Atlantic Monthly Com- 


pany. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY IN 
HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES IN 
ENGLISH 


“The Atlantic has really helped me 
to achieve my purpose—to draw 
out real experiences from my 
classes. I shall not soon forget 
the day the first Afrlantic came 

""——-R. Eleanor Krick, Head of 
English Department,  Sidwells’ 
Friends School, Washington, D. C. 


Valuable Lesson Plans 
Supplied with Each Issue 








SPECIAL 
CLASSROOM RATES , 


In order that the Atlantic may be 
within the reach of the student, 
Special Classroom Rates are quoted 
instructors in English on ten or 
more classroom subscriptions (in- 
structors’ desk copies added free.) 


SS? cso cninctee den 25 
DOIG, 0 ore csicwece 50 
BO dsb he deccenss 75 
SOs wc whe ctnteces 1.00 
8 months. ............. 1.35 
g months. .............1.§0 


Orders must be sent directly to the 
ATLANTIC by the instructor 








THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY 
10 Ferry Street, Concord, N. H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 








Tomato juice, pressed from 
tomatoes fresh from the vine, 
and sealed in tins, is a delicious 
drink at any time. But that’s 
not all. It is very rich in Vita- 
mins A, B, C and G—especially 
rich in Vitamin C, lusty builder 
of sound teeth and gums. To- 
mato juice also combats acidity 
and its natural mineral salts tone 
up the system for school work 
and athletics. Its best values 
are shown when it is tomato 
juice alone, seasoned merely 


with salt, as it comes in the tin. 
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SAM As eed oF ARREST PTS Re NORE RR TI 


Of a series of food posters published for high school students by SCHOLASTIC, The National High School Weekly. 


LL PRINTING CO. 





